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1S, Sprays Over 
2 Million Acres 
Timber in 1955 


450,000 Trees Also 


Treated Individually 
For Beetle Control 


WASHINGTON — Approximately 
4300 acres of timberland ser- 
sly infested by leaf-eating insects 
ere aerially sprayed in 1955 by the 
§, Forest Service in cooperation 
ith state forestry agencies and pri- 
bte timberland owners, the U. S. 
epartment of Agriculture has an- 
punced. 

In addition 450,000 trees were 
prayed individually to control bark 
petles, and several hundred ‘thous- 
d beetle infested trees were bought 
y logging companies and cut for 


Because of the tremendous loss of 
ber from insects, control is an 
portant activity of the Forest 
prvice, state forestry agencies, and 
ivate owners of timberland, USDA 
pints out. In a recent typical year 
ects killed outright over 5 billion 
mard feet of sawtimber on com- 
meercial forest land. In addition it is 
timated that insect attacks of that 
e year will, over a period of time, 
use 3% billion board feet loss of 
imber growth. 


m™ The largest insect control proj- 
t of 1955 was against the spruce 
udworm, a leaf-eating insect 
matich is best controlled by spray- 
meg the areas in which it has 
epidemic proportions. Ap- 
oximately 2,262,700 acres in 
New Mexico, Idaho, 
and Oregon were 
trially sprayed for this insect last 
ear. 


The remaining 11,600 acres were 
merayed for tent caterpillar, Saratoga 
fittlebug, fall webworm and Eur- 
an pine shoot moth. In addition 
B00 colonies of leaf cutting ants 
re destroyed. 
mond largest campaign was 
ast the Engelmann spruce beetle. 
mn 257,200 trees in Colorado were 
mend for this beetle, and another 
were logged. 
Almost 400 million board feet of 
meimann spruce was logged in 
mitana and northern Idaho in an 
bark beetle control pro- 
_— remaining 192,800 trees 
-.. sprayed to control western bark 
am. southern pine bark beetles 
‘Urpentine beetles. 
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Farmer Planting Plans Indicate 
Cut Acreage for Major Crops 


WASHINGTON—Growers’ March 
intensions point to a moderate re- 
duction from last year’s level in the 
combined acreage of the nation’s 
crops, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture has reported. Feed grain 
acreage may be notably smaller than 
last year because of important re- 
ductions in corn, oats and barley. 

Spring planted food grains will ex- 
ceed last year’s total because of 
larger spring wheat plantings, espe- 
cially of durum varieties, although 
rice planting will be sharply reduced. 
Large increases in acreage of soy- 
beans and flax are planned. 

Changes this year from early pros- 
pects for different crops may be 
somewhat greater than usual after 
all influences have been reflected, 
USDA comments. Some allotment 
programs, notably tobacco and dur- 


um wheat, have already been modi- 
fied since farmers reported their 
acreage intensions about March 1. 
Legislation now being considered by 
Congress may also result in acreage 
shifts if adopted before planting is 
— Future weather is also a 
actor. 


Present indications for the 16 
crops included in the USDA report 
point to a total of about 283 mil- 
lion acres for these crops—3.4 mil- 
lion acres less than in 1955. 


Principal reductions from last 


|} year, by crops are: corn, 2.9 million 


acres; oats, 2 million acres; barley, 
1.3 million acres; and rice, 250,000 
acres. Slight reductions in acreage 
are also in prospect for potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, peanuts, dry beans 
and tobacco. 


PROSPECTIVE PLANTINGS FOR 1956 


Planted acreages 


Indicated 1956 as % 

Crop— 194 1955 a 1956 of a 

466 364 323 88.7 
Beans, dry edible ..........-----eeeeeeeres 676 1,660 1,535 92.5 
Sugar beets ..........cecccecnerereecennee 847 798 829 103.8 


*Acreage harvested. tGrown alone for all purposes. 


Soil Bank for 1956 Termed 
“Dead Duck” as Congress 
Quits for Easter Holiday 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Croplife Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—The recent Sen- 
ate debate on the farm bill which saw 
the introduction of more than 100 
floor amendments, is seriously retard- 
ing action on this sensitive issue. 
Endless discussion of those issues has 
constituted little less than a filibuster 
by the high price support opposition 
to the administration farm recom- 
mendations. 

The net result is, of course, that 
farm politicians are making local hay 
but at the same time the forgotten 
bystanders, farming business and in- 
dustries supplying the farm commu- 
nities, are paying the penalty of the 
continuing uncertainty. 


And the forgotten bystanders 
noted above are still left in doubt 
as Congress moves into an Easter 
recess during which there can be 
no formal legislative action, even 
come through with any 5° 
measure which could possibly meet 


administration standards set as 
minimum terms for this year. 


Broad speculative talks that a 
compromise would be in the making, 
have emanated from news sources 
here. It has been hinted that the 
conference committee might re-write 
the two conflicting measures of the 
two chambers and present a bill 


which Congress would adopt and- 


which the President would sign. 

These speculative news yarns have 
been rather effectively dispelled as 
the conference committee voted on 
Senate bill items last week. 

The background on the eve of the 
conference committee sessions” is 
briefly this: the President and the 
Secretary of Agriculture called the 
Senate bill unacceptable—and subse- 
quently, the Secretary of Agriculture 
in a fighting speech at the National 
Press Club here went so far as to say 
that the administration was prepared 
to go down the line for the flexible 
price support principle at the fall 

(Continued on page 29) 


Sharpest reductions on a percent- 
age basis are in view for rice, sweet 
potatoes, tobacco and dry beans. 

Increases are expected for soy- 
beans amounting to 2.1 million acres, 
spring wheat 700,000 acres—mostly 
durum wheat, and moderate to slight 
increases for hay crops, sorghums, 
dry peas and sugar beets. 

The 59 principal crops regularly 
included in official estimates now 
seem likely to have a total acreage 
planted or grown in 1956 of about 
352 million acres. This would be the 
smallest total for those crops since 
1942, over 3 million acres less than 
last year and 5.5 million less than 
the ten year average. 

Moderate decreases are in pros- 
pect in about three fourths of all 
states. Included in this tentative ap- 
praisal for 1956 is the allotted acre- 
age of cotton, the planted winter 
wheat acreage as estimated last 
December, and approximations which 

(Continued on page 28) 


Inorganic Chemical 
Production Shows 


Increase in 1955 


WASHINGTON — Production of 
synthetic anhydrous ammonia in 1955 
totaled 3,163,041 short tons, com- 
pared with 2,719,660 short tons in 
1954, according to a preliminary re- 
port by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 

Output of fertilizer grade am- 
monium nitrate last year was 1,726,- 
520 short tons, a gain from 1,622,726 
short tons a year earlier. Production 
of synthetic ammonium sulfate 
showed a gain from 928,447 short 
tons in 1954 to 1,131,106 in 1955. 

Production of phosphoric acid 
(50% H:PO,) in 1956 totaled 3,440,- 
351 short tons, up from 2,957,876 
short tons in 1954. Output of sulfuric 
acid (100% H,SO,) totaled 16,758,284 
short tons, compared with 14,000,519 
short tons in 1954. Nitric acid pro- 
duction increased from 1,996,472 
short tons in 1954 to 2,305,446 in 
1955. 

January, 1956 production of the 
above chemicals, with the January, 
1955 production in parentheses, all 
in short tons, was: 

Synthetic anhydrous ammonia 
279,164 (270,363), fertilizer grade 
ammonium nitrate 177,150 (169,552), 
synthetic ammonium sulfate 95,387 
(103,001), nitric acid 216.361 (213,- 
732), phosphoric acid 328,052 (276,- 
286) and sulfuric acid 1,437,000 
(1,312,811). 


INSECT, PLANT 
DISEASE NOTES 


See Page 4 
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Research Indicates Promising 
Future for Five Antibiotics 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Research 
evaluation of five new antibiotics as 
weapons against plant diseases has 
shown them all to be “promising,” 
and thus worth more intensive study, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
reports. 

In greenhouse experiments, each 
of the five (Anisomycin, Mycostatin, 
Oligomycin, Grisefulvin, and Filipin) 
protected snap beans and lima beans 
from one or more of the four fungus 
diseases against which they were 
tested. Oligomycin, a University of 
Wisconsin development, showed the 
greatest effectiveness, preventing in- 
fection of snap and dry beans with 
rust and anthracnose, and lima beans 
with downy mildew and stem an- 
thracnose. 

One of these antibiotics—Griseoful- 
vin—is produced by a species of 
Penicillium related to the organism 
from which penicillin is obtained. The 
other four are from different species 
of Streptomyces, the genus of molds 
that provides streptomycin. 

Experimental quantities of these 
antibiotics have been furnished to 
USDA’s Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice by pharmaceutical firms for test 
use against plant diseases. One of 
them, Mycostatin, is in established 
medical use as an antifungal agent, 
but like the others it is still experi- 
mental for agricultural use. 


These five antibiotics represent 
important new additions to the list 
of compounds that have proved ef- 
fective against fungus diseases of 
plants, Previous research had 
shown antibiotics to hold out great- 
est promise for control of bacterial 
plant diseases, 


Compared with successes against 
more .than a score of bacterial dis- 
eases, antibiotics have previously 
been effective against only a very 
few fungus diseases— cherry leaf 
spot, some turf diseases, tobacco blue 
mold, downy mildew of lima beans 
and tomato late blight. 

In carrying out these experiments 
at USDA’s Agricultural Research 
Center, Beltsville, Md., USDA plant 
pathologist W. J. Zaumeyer and 
horticulturist R. E. Wester sprayed 
the plants with a dilute antibiotic 
spray, then inoculated the plants 
with spores of one of the test disease 
organisms. 


Oligomycin, tested in this way, 
proved toxic to each of the four 
fungus diseases when applied as a 


_ colloidal water suspension containing 


100 parts of antibiotic in a million 
parts of water. 

Anisomycin, at 50 parts per mil- 
lion, protected beans from rust and 
lima beans from downy mildew in- 
fection. At 200 ppm, this antibiotic 
proved capable of practically eradi- 
cating disease from plants that had 
had been infected with rust as long 
as 96 hours before antibiotic treat- 
ment. Of the five new drugs, Ani- 
somcyin was the only one that dem- 
onstrated eradicative powers at the 
dosages used. 

_ Dilute sprays of Mycostatin pro- 
tected beans from anthracnose. This 
antibiotic gave partial protection to 
beans against infection by rust, and 
to lima beans against downy mildew. 

Griseofulvin protected beans from 
rust, Filipin, discovered at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, protected lima 
beans from downy mildew, and par- 
tially protected beans against an- 
thracnose. 

‘Some additional facts concerning 
these antibiotics include the follow- 
ing information: 

Anisomycin is derived from Strep- 
tomyces griseolus and is a product 
of Chas. Pfizer and Co. 

Mycostatin is produced by S. nour- 
sei and is manufactured by the 
Squibb Institute for Medical Re- 
search. 

Oligomycin is derived from S. dia- 
statochromogenes and was discovered 
by scientists at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Griseofulvin, produced by Penicil- 
lium griseofulvin, was discovered by 
English scientists. The Glaxo Labor- 
atories, Ltd., of Stoke Poges, Bucks., 
England, are developing production 
methods and practical applications 
of this antibiotic in cooperation with 
Merck and Co. in the U. S. 

Filipin, produced by Streptomyces 
filipinensis, was discovered by scien- 
tists at the University of Illinois and 
is being developed by Upjohn and Co. 


ARWELL SEMINAR 
CHICAGO—Arwell, Inc. will hold 
its annual sanitation seminar at the 
Sheraton Hotel here April 17. The 
seminar is designed for those in 
sanitation and pest control work. 


BIOCHEMICAL RESEARCH LABORATORY OPENS — Dow Chemical Co., 


Midland, Mich., has recently officially opened its new $1,100,000 laboratory for 
research in biochemistry. The new facilities are located at Midland. The bio- 
chemical research department has a threefold assignment, according to Dow 
officials. It will operate toward safeguarding the health of the public and in- 
dustrial workers through study of proposed chemical products and processes; 
conducting specific research to find and develop new and useful products; and 
to carry om basic research in the chemistry of living things. An interior view 
shows Dr. George L. Elliman using a Warburg microrespirometer, a sensitive 


fa device for measuring the respiration of micro-organisms. 


American Potash 
Realigns Western 
Sales Department 


LOS ANGELES—A realignment of 
the western sales department of 
American Potash & Chemical Corp. 
has been announced by William M. 
Clines, western sales manager. 

Ralph Hoh, formerly supervisor of 
soda ash sales, has been named man- 
ager of soda ash sales, to handle the 
company’s expanded production of 
the product. 

Trevor Steele, formerly Pacific 
Northwest regional agronomist for 
the company, has been transferred 
to agricultural chemicals sales, re- 
porting to Paul F. Staub, Pacific 
Northwest district sales manager. 

Frank McGrane has been named 
manager of western potash sales to 
fill the post previously handled by 
Rod Taft, recently transferred to San 
Francisco as district sales manager. 
Mr. McGrane joined the company last 
September in the sales department’s 
general staff. 

Daniel A. Lundy will continue in 
charge of western sales of boron pro- 
ducts, lithium products and bromine. 


Diamond Black Leaf 
Appoints Two to 


Administrative Posts 


CLEVELAND — Appointments of 
James R. Arthur and William J. 
Byrne, Jr. to special staff assistant 
and administrative assistant, respec- 
tively, of Diamond Black Leaf Co., 
Cleveland, have been announced by 
George V. Dupont, general manager. 

Mr. Arthur, administrative assist- 
ant since March, 1955, will be re- 
sponsible in his new position for 
studies of special company problems. 

Mr. Byrne for the past 10 years 
has been office manager of Diamond 
Alkali Co.’s chrominum chemicals 
plant at Kearny, N. J. 

Mr, Arthur assumes his new duties 
with 27 years’ administrative experi- 
ence in the agricultural chemicals 
field, much of it gained with Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Corp’s. Black Leaf 
Products Division prior to the for- 
mation of Diamond Black Leaf Co. 
last year. He is a graduate of the 
University of Louisville, where he 
earned his LL.B. degree in 1929. 

Mr. Byrne joined Diamond Alkali 
in 1946 following four years experi- 
ence in timekeeping, bookkeeping 
and accounting fields. 


Dust, Spray Use in 
Louisiana Reported 


BATON ROUGE — Available rec- 
ords indicate that more than 29,000,- 
000 Ib. poison dusts and 359,000 gal- 
lons of spray concentrates were 


‘bought by Louisiana farmers and 


used for insect control in 1955, says 
Kirby L. Cockerham, entomologist 
with the Louisiana State University 
Agricultural Extension Service. 

Since a few companies did not sup- 
ply information for the report, it is 
possible that the actual totals were 
somewhat larger than those an- 
nounced, Mr. Cockerham says. 
Enough cotton dust was bought for 
45 to 5 applications on all the cot- 
ton grown, he said. 


John H. Mueller, Head 
Of Private Brands, Dies 


KANSAS CITY — John Henry 
Mueller, 78, chairman of the board 
of Private Brands, Inc., died March 
21 in a Kansas City hospital. He had 
suffered a stroke a month ago. 

Mr. Mueller first came to Kansas 
City as district manager of Rohm & 
Haas Co. In 1948 he, his son, Robert 
M. Mueller, John Mathias and Dr. 
R. E. Boxmeyer, formed the Private 
Brands firm to produce and package 
cern chemicals for private 
a 3 
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PITTSBURGH—Three a sin 
have been announced by the Chemie designed to 
cal Plants Division of Blaw-Knox (4 ine the bes 
Noel F. Boyd, former assistant chidliliments from t 
process engineer will direct thMof view. 
process department as chief proce scialists in oth 
engineer; William W. Lawrence hallMBvstors of rese 
been appointed assistant to Mr. Boy of materials 
in charge of chemical process worl and plant p 
and Claude E. Durgee was made aM with the cus 
sistant in charge of the layout dali, pusiness. 
partment activities. N 
Mr. Boyd, a University of Pitts F. a 
burgh graduate, was previously tol 
ciated with Carnegie Illinois Steqmt™y the war 
Corp. and the Standard Oil Compangi, we 
of Indiana where he spent a numbamplcals into ie 
of years in process design, pilot pla ee wait 
and technical service work. At t p the get 
Chemical Plants Division of Blawgmm’'te—a bat 
Knox he has also served as superviqgmge?S citizens 
: try and a grea 
ing process engineer in the design q Jd: whil 
chemical and process plants. 
Mr. Lawrence, after serving fo 4 sion tae 
years with the Air Force, joinagm? of then 
Blaw-Knox in 1945. Much of his wo Between 1945 2 
has been on atomic energy commig@y agricultural 
sion projects including the Separé — little 0 
tions Area of the Savannah to carry 
Atomic Energy Plant. Mr. Lawren@iiy.4 mere te 
is an alumnus of Carnegie Institue alone tha 
of Technology. Force dropped 
Mr. Durgee has been principal CMR 59 caliber am, 
gineer in the layout department wong during 
Blaw-Knox where he was in charg 
of all departmental work includi ore acres were 
preparation of functional layouts 2MMMthan are in ¢ 
engineering design on piping, instrWiks of Washing 
mentation, electrical vessels, stru ia, Arizona, } 
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Blaw-Knox, Mr. Durgee was 
ciated with the Calco Chemical Di group also h 


sion, American Cyanamid Co., Ge 
eral Chemical Co. and the Gener 
Chemical Defense Corp. He is a gra 
uate of the University of Illinois. 
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Edward O. Postlewait, nt Firn 
FRANCIS, 

Spencer Manager, Dies 

WICHITA, KANSAS—Edward Y the Goode’ 
Postlewait, 65, branch manager Gi has been 
Spencer Chemical Co. here, di 8s that it wil 
March 23 of a heart attack just Opts among wt 
fore he was to board a plane for fertilizer 
Kansas City, Mo. He had been tw crop rote 
St. Louis on a business trip and p Pes of law 
returning home when stricken. 4 YY owner, sa: 
airport official notified Mrs. Post foot buildir 
wait at Wichita of her husban OM the site of 
death. About fix 

Mr. Postlewait was born Nov. r *d When the 
1890, at Prairieburg, Iowa, and cal 
to Wichita eight years ago from — 
Louis. He and his wife, Rhea, o 
married Aug. 1, 1935, in Wichita 

The business executive was 2 mé K 


ber of Wichita Chamber of Co 
merce, Kiwanis Club, Masonic Lod 
Midian Shrine and Wichita ©o" 
tory. An Army captain in World V 
I, he was also a member of the AS 
ican Legion, Thomas Hopkins 
No. 4. 
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ial Application 
gress Reviewed 


Texas Meeting 


STATION, TEX AS— 
X and problems of aerial 

tion received considerable at- 
vom experts in the field dur- 
a afth annual Texas Agricul- 
| Aviation Conference and Short 
» on Pest Control at Texas A. 
iy recently. More than 300 per- 
‘attended the meeting from 17 
sand the District of Columbia— 
Fg wives of applicators and 
interested in the field. Actual 
registrations totaled 267, accord- 
» Prof. F. E. Weick of the Air- 
Research Center at the college, 
prence chairman. 

Jey E. Yates and Norman B. 
‘ on of the Department of Agri- 

a] Engineering, University of 
prnia, Davis; George A. Roth, 

aft Research Center, Texas A. 
M. and Dr. M. H. Halstead, De- 
ment of Oceanography and Me- 
hogy, Texas A. and M., discussed 
bus phases of the drift question. 

. Halstead also discussed and 
instrated a simple smoke puffer 
» designed to help applicators 

ine the best times for crop 
ments from the meteorological 
of view. 
scialists in other fields told the 
eators of research with special 
s of materials for controlling in- 
and plant pests, how to get 
p with the customer and how to 
in business. 
hn F. Neace of Phoenix, Ariz., 
pr speaker, told the group that 
carry the war to the communists 
y time we put a plane-load of 
ficals into the air. We do that 
e we're providing close air sup- 
to the farmer in his food produc- 
battle—a battle in which 13% of 
tica’s citizens feed all of this 
try and a great deal of the rest 
he world; while in Russia it takes 
of the people to feed that nation 
da lot of them are hungry. 


Between 1945 and 1952 less than 
W agricultural airplanes in this 
itry—little one-man jobs not 
gned to carry a heavy load— 
lied more tonnage on U.S. 
hes alone than the entire U.S. 
Force dropped in bombs, rockets 
50-caliber ammunition all over 
world during World War II. 


ore acres were treated from the 
than are in cultivation in the 
ss of Washington, Oregon, Cal- 
a, Arizona, Nevada, Colorado, 
W, Montana, New Mexico, Utah 
Wyoming.” 
*sToup also heard comments on 
ecent school for aerial] applicator 
offered by the Texas A. and M. 
te System, from Mr. Weick. 


P FRANCIS, KANSAS — The 
* Manufacturing Co. here, for- 
¥ the Goodell Welding Shop 
d been discontiriued, an- 
| s that it will manufacture ten 
ts among which will be equip- 
for fertilizer machinery, seed- 
4 Crop rotary hoes and dif- 
4 Ypes of lawn aerators. Leslie 
iy’, owner, said that a new 40 

foot building will be erected 
m the site of the present weld- 
1, About five persons will be 
‘“ When the firm is in oper- 
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500 Farmers Attend 
South Carolina 


Nitrogen Demonstrations 

CLEMSON, S.C. — Approximately 
500 farmers and agricultural workers 
visited the Edisto, Pee Dee and Clem- 
son Experiment Stations March 6-9 
to observe and study the methods of 
using new sources of nitrogen for 
pastures and field crops. 

Many farmers of the state are now 
purchasing new equipment for apply- 
ing anhydrous ammonia and nitrogen 
solutions, and the new machines for 
applying these materials attracted 
much attention. 

South Carolina Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station personnel discussed 
experimental results with increased 


use of nitrogen on pastures, small 
grains and other field crops. Fertilizer 
manufacturers and distributors ex- 
plained the properties and uses of the 
newer forms of nitrogen materials 
now available to farmers. 


A complete line of the latest avail- 
able equipment for applying anhy- 
drous ammonia and nitrogen solutions 
was demonstrated. Numerous ques- 
tions showed that farmers are rapidly 
becoming convinced that they must 
use more nitrogen fertilizers for in- 
creased crop yields and grazing 
capacity. 

The South Carolina Department of 
Fertilizer Inspection and Analysis is 
checking closely on the analysis and 
weights of both nitrogen solutions and 
anhydrous ammonia. Storage tanks 
are now located at Clinton, Ashwood 
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Siding, Mullins, Pendleton, Ridgeland, 
Kingstree, Blackville and Gramling. 
Anhydrous ammonia distributing 
points are located at Orangeburg, 
Walterboro, Kingstree, Hartsville and 
Allendale. 

The nitrogen demonstrations were 
arranged by M. C. McKenzie, Clemson 
extension agricultural engineer, in 
cooperation with the Extension 
Agronomy Division and the staff of 
the Agricultural Experiment Station. 


PASTURE CONTEST 
CLEMSON, S.C.—To promote the 
growing of Coastal Bermuda in Abbe- 
ville County, South Carolina, the 
county agricultural committee has 
arranged a contest. Fertilizer dealers 
in the county will award prizes. 


Money Maker 
for you 


Here’s a weed killer every farmer will want! 
Be ready for the demand! Now you can offer 
2,4-D made doubly effective, longer-lasting, 
because fortified with borates. DB Granular 
is always ready to use...anytime, anywhere 
...for it is applied DRY! It does not need to 
be mixed with water and applied as a spray. 
“DB” is powerful! As little as 1 lb. per 100 
sq. ft. is effective. Watch for “DB” farm 
paper advertising in your area. 


. SERVICE BULLETINS, FOLDERS, AD MATS FOR YOU 


Be prepared to answer questions about DB Granular. 
Get your supply of promotional literature at once for 
new business. Let customers know you've got a sup- 
ply of this latest herbicide ...and start selling! 


SPECIAL NEW SPREADER FOR “DB,” NOW AVAILABLE 


The PCB Spreader was designed for most efficiently 

plying “DB’ at the very low rates prescribed; is 
ain suitable for seeding. Adjustable to rates as low 
as %-lb. per 100 sq. ft. Weighs a mere 6 Ibs. Holds 
25 Ibs. of “DB.” Retails at only $10.75. 


CONCENTRATED BORASCU® 


POLYBOR®-CHLORATE 

UREABOR* 

*Trade-mork of B.C.L. INQUIRIES 
INVITED 


* DEPENDABLE IN ACTION 

* ECONOMICAL ... CONVENIENT 
* READY TO USE... DRY! 

SAFE... NONFLAMMABLE 


* NONPOISONOUS when used 
as directed 


* STANDARD PACKAGE — 50 Ibs. 


CONTROLS 

THESE PERENNIALS: 

CANADA THISTLE « LEAFY SPURGE 
TOADFLAX * RUSSIAN KNAPWEED 
WHITETOP + BINDWEED (Morning Glory) 
and many other perennial 

or annual herbaceous 

weeds on non-cropped 

agricultural land. 


Contains 2,4-D 
yet it is 
applied 


DRY! 


4. 


ewe ee ewe eee 


POLYBOR®-2 


*Trade-mark of 8.C.L. 


FERTILIZER BORATES 


RASORITE* Anhydrous 


MANUFACTURERS 


CONVENIENTLY LOCATED WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTION STOCKS FOR DEALERS 


AGRICULTURAL SALES DIVISION 
PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 
DIVISION OF BORAX CONSOLIDATED, LIMITED 
630 $0. SHATTO PLACE © LOS ANGELES 5, CALIFORNIA 


= 
: 
= 
or 
vial NO WATER TO HAUL... 
nq . 
fo 
arg 
| NESTROYS DEEPEST RON 
Poundage 
OF FAMOUS “20 MULE TEAM” PACKAGE PRODUCTS ‘ 
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INSECT AND PLANT DISEASE NOTES 


Alfalfa Insects Expected to 
Be Plentiful This Season 


COLLEGE PARK, MD.—It will 
soon be time for the alfalfa weevil, 
pea aphid and meadow spittle-bug to 
become active in hay crops. This 
coming year weare expecting the 
alfalfa weevil to do severe damage 
to alfalfa in all Maryland counties 
except Allegany and Garrett. It is 
time to get spray machines in order 
and to buy insecticides. 

Last fall our survey showed a state 
average of 140 European corn borers 
per 100 stalks compared to 41 per 
100 the previous year. The principal 
increase has been on the Eastern 
Shore. The USDA has estimated that 
damage to grain corn alone in Mary- 
land in 1955 amounted to 664,000 bu. 
This estimate is made on the basis 


of 3% damage for each borer per 
stalk found in the fall survey. Farm- 
ers are advised to plow under all 
corn-stalks before May 1.—Theodore 
L. Bissell and Wallace C. Harding, 
Jr. 


No Major Activity of | 
Insects Noted in Kansas 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Insect 
conditions late in March were des- 
cribed last week in a release from 
David L. Matthew, survey entomolo- 
gist. He reports that no greenbugs 
were found on wheat or barley in the 
counties of Hodgeman, Pawnee, Bar- 
ton, Rice, McPherson, Marion, Geary, 
Riley, Clay, Cloud, Ottawa, Marion, 
Chase, Lyon anid Wabaunsee. 


The report on spotted alfalfa 


aphid is also negative, except for 
the locating of three wingless 
adults and several small nymphs of 
spotted alfalfa aphid, in an alfalfa 
field in Wabaunsee county. This is 
the first reported occurrence of 
this insect that far north in the 
state since January. The report 
states that “nowhere in Kansas is 
the spotted alfalfa aphid a prob- 
lem at present.” 


Infestations of army cutworms 

_ ranged from 1 to 4 larvae per linear 
foot of drill row, when six fields were 
examined in Saline county. During 
the same survey, very few larvae 
were found in wheat fields of Dickin- 
son County. Alfalfa fields in Saline 
and Dickinson counties had popula- 
lations of less than 1 larva per 
square foot. A survey of wheat and 
alfalfa fields along highway U. S. 
50N gave the following data: Hodge- 
man county, only an occasional lar- 
va found; Pawnee county, few lar- 
vae, slight feeding activity notice- 
able; Barton and Rice county, about 


the amount of work it can do. 


From chemical, fertilizer and many other kinds of plants 
come words of praise and satisfaction over the perform- 
ance of the new-design model HA “PAYLOADER”. 
Built to scoop-up and carry more material for its weight 
than any tractor-shovel near its class, the new HA is way 
ahead of the field in the kinds of work it can do — in 


Torque-converter drive; full-reversing transmission; 40- 
degree bucket tip-back at ground; closed, pressure-con- 
trolled hydraulic system with built-in shock absorber . . . 
these are but a few of the many tried and proven plus. 


‘A PAYLOADER’ 


is a machine designed to 
give good service. The 
roll-back bucket of the 
new design model HA 
digs and pries the load 
better and is easy on / 
the operator."" 


Signed G. E. Burns, Plant Mgr. 


_ “Our new model HA 


Acme Fertilizer Company 
Acme, N.C. 


PAYLOADER’ 


does the work of two 
machines on some of the 
plant operations." 


(Signed) ERNEST DICKERSON, 
Plant Supt. 

Valiant Fertilizer Company 

Laurel, Del. 


For higher lifts and 
more production 

a bigger front wheel 
drive unit — 

model HAH 

1 cu, yd. capacity. 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. LIBERTYVILLE, ILL. 


SUBSIDIARY—INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


values in the new HA that contribute to its leadership 
in performance, low maintenance and long life. Your 
Hough Distributor is eager to show you what the new 
HA or a larger “PAYLOADER” can do for you. 


PAYLOADER:’ 


970 Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville,- 


0 Send data on Model HA (18 cu, ft.) 
[) Send data on Model HAH (1 cu. yd.) 
1 On larger models up to 2% ev. yd. 


Name 


Title 


Company 


Street 


City 


State 


1 larva. per linear foot; 
county, 2 to 4 per linear Par 
margins and 5 per square yard 
age in fields; Marion county, ] | 
per linear foot drill roy, ‘in 
margins and average of 3 Der 5 
yard out in the ficlds 1% 
Riley, and Clay counties, army | 
worms averaged 0.5 to j per |j 
foot in field margins and 2 to : 
square yard out in the fields : 
feeding injury was observeg 

False wireworms with popula 
of two larvae per linear foot of | 
row were reported in wheat field 
some areas of Barton and Rice 
central Kansas. 

eavy populations of bro 

mites were observed in Pe 1 
of extreme southwestern Ka 
counties. Some fields had co 
averaging 300 to 500 mites per lig 
foot of drill row. Light to mode 
mite infestations with counts rj 
ing from 5 to 100 per linear 
were observed in Hodgeman, Pa 
Barton, Rice, McPherson, M; 
counties. 


Georgia Reports Status 
Pests in Three Crops 
ATHENS, GA.—An insect 


in the state of Georgia March 9 
tells of conditions in tobacco, ¢ 


bage and onion crops. 
Vegetable weevil and flea be 
were reported as heavy in Tho 


county and moderate to heavy 
Worth county. Light to modeg 


populations were reported from 
counties of Tift, Lowndes, La 


Coffee and Treutlen. In Colq 


county, infestation was light. 
Aphids were reported light to 


erate in Lanier county and light 


Lowndes county. 


In cabbage plots, imported c: 
bageworm populations were d 
cribed as heavy in Colquitt : 
Thomas counties, and light 
Lowndes and Coffee counties. 


Aphids were “heavy” in Colq 
and Thomas counties, on cabbage 
Heavy infestations of thrips w 


reported on onions in Coffee co 


Questions on Soil Pest 
Control Are Given Reply 


CLEMSON, S. C.—Growers in 
state of South Carolina have 


many questions to ask about the® 
and effectiveness of soil insectici 


W. C. Nettles, leader, Clemson e 
mology and plant disease exte 
work, has assembled some of 
most frequently asked queries 
given answers as presented here 


Q. What is the present status 


soil insecticides in South Caro 
and where is its greatest use? 


A. South Carolina has pionee 


especially in the use of fertili 
pesticide mixtures. The greatest 
ume has been in connection 


corn. These mixtures were applie( 


100,000 acres last season, and in 
dition appreciable quantities of 


dane were applied to the seed. Sd 


Carolina was forced to pioneer 
use of these materials because of 
serious sand wireworm prov 


which existed in the middle Coa 


Plain area? 

Q. Are soil insecticides of any 
ue in connection with cotton pre 
tion? 

A. The two principal insects 
trolled by soil insecticides are § 


corn maggot and sand wirewd 


The sand wireworm has been 
trolled primarily by seed treat 
and insecticide - fertilizer mixt 


When spring plowing is retardet 


rains and there is much organic 
ter turned under, the seed-corn 
got is a problem with sprouting 
ton seed during cool seasons. 

Q. To what extent are soil in 
cides promising in the contre 
truck crop insects? 

A. Past usage indicates that a" 
5,000 acres of Irish potatoes 
considerable acreages of sweet P 
toes have received soil insecti¢ 
On Irish potatoes, insecticides 
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pro! the main pest con- 
# pote larvae of the elongated 
F tle. In the Coastal area, at 
p00 acres of beans have re- 
ed ‘insecticide-fertilizer mixtures 
ntrol seed-corn maggots. The 
“, Station has advised the use of 
cticide-fertilizer mixtures to 
1 white grubs, seed-corn maggots, 
pests in home gardens. 
‘ase other truck crop pests con- 
Jed with soil insecticides? 
s Yes. In the Coastal area insecti- 
* are applied in fertilizer. Some 
standing results may be noted in 
b control of mole crickets and also 
the control of the white fringed 
Pui soil insecticides of any 
ie with the tobacco crop? 
considerable amount of para- 
on is being used on tobacco plant 
is to control white grubs. _ 
h Are white grubs a problem on 
? 
fee. Approximately 1,200 acres 
pasture was treated to control 
ite grubs. As our soils are im- 
Wed, and especially where large 
ntities of manure are applied to 
eye and other grasses, populations 
white grubs tend to build up. 
e very effective results have been 
ained in test demonstrations. The 
of insecticide-fertilizer mixtures 
alfalfa is increasing. It started 
as a white grub control pro- 
ure. 
> How are soil insecticides ap- 
9 


\. Mainly in connection with in- 
ticide-fertilizer mixtures, but also 
granular insecticides, as a seed 
atment, and in rare instances, in 
gation water. 


Robert R. Heck 


we R. Heck Named 
vice Representative 
t Southern Nitrogen 


AVANNAH, GA. — Southern Ni- 
Ben Co., Inc. has announced the 
pintment of Robert R. Heck as 
Service representative in 
pater Nitrogen sales area. Mr. 

holds a degree in chemistry 
n the University of North Caro- 
énd spent an additional year at 
4 Olina State College doing 

€ work in chemical engineer- 


" Heck was formerly with the 
pe Division of Allied Chemi- 
ye doing research work 
nutacturing at Hope- 
Aer the past year, -he 
esman the- fer- 
for fer 
.in 
"Products, 


"RGINIA APPOINTMENT 
VA. Dr. Wybe 
named associate 
for. the -Vir- 
technic Instit 
Statjan, 


uring division, assist-_ 


Suit Against Rutgers 
Research Is Dismissed 
By New Jersey Court 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J.—A 20- 
million-dollar lawsuit involving the 
discovery and commercial production 
of streptomycin was dismissed March 
26 by Federal Judge Thomas F. 
Meaney without prejudice “because of 
the plaintiff’s bad faith.” 

The plaintiff was Miss Mary Mar- 
cus, a scientific researcher of New 
York. The defendants were Dr. Sel- 
man A. Waksman, acknowledged co- 
discoverer of the wonder drug; the 
Rutgers Research and Endowment 
Foundation, to which he assigns his 
patent rights, and Merck & Co. of 
Rahway, which is licensed to manu- 
facture the drug. 


Two weeks ago Judge Meaney 
told Miss Marcus’ attorney, Nathan 
Reibel of Elizabeth, that he wanted 
certain information by March 26, 
or he would consider the dismissal 
of her suit. The information that 
he demanded was a satisfactory 
explanation from Miss Marcus as 
to why she repeatedly was unable 
to obey a court order to appear 
before attorneys for the defendants 
for the taking of a deposition. The 
judge also said he wanted proof as 
to whether Miss Marcus was a 
licensed physician as had been rep- 
resented. 


Reibel informed the court that he 
had written to Miss Marcus but that 
she had failed to keep her promise to 
provide him with the necessary in- 
formation. 


“It seems to me that Miss Marcus 
has consistently evaded all the proc- 
esses of this court and has completely 
failed to give a satisfactory reason 
why she has not appeared for a depo- 
sition,” Judge Meaney said. “She has 
been acting in bad faith throughout 
the case.” 


Motions for the dismissal were 
made by Russell E. Watson, attorney 
for Dr. Waksman and Rutgers Re- 
search, and by Harold Fisher, attor- 
ney for Merck & Co. iM 

Miss Marcus filed the suit in 1954 
alleging that Dr. Waksman made use 
of her discovery of a micro-organism 
in perfecting Streptomycin and 
claimed a share of the profits in the 
sale of the drug. She said she had 
done research work with Dr. Waks- 
man at one time. 


Harrold B. Jones 
Joins American Smelting 


NEW YORK—Harrold B. Jones has 
joined the research staff of Ameri- 
can Smelting and Refining Co. as 
research coordinator, insecticides, it 
has been announced by Dr. A. J. 
Phillips, vice president and director 
of research, Although attached to the 
staff of .Asarco’s central research 
laboratories at South Plainfield, N.J., 
Mr. Jones will travel widely through 
the southern states and make his 
headquarters in Memphis. 

With the appointment of Mr. Jones, 
American Smelting and Refining Co. 
plans to accelerate its research pro- 
gram on arsenical insecticides in co- 
operation with the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture and land grant 
colleges. 


Firman E. Bear Takes 
Round-the-World Trip 


NEW BRUNSWICK: ‘N. J.— Dr. 


and Mrs. Firman E. Bear left on 
March 15 for a round-the-world trip, 
via air. They expected to visit Ha- 
waii, Japan, India, Jordan, Greece, 
Rome, Spain, Portugal and inter- 
mediate places. They expect to re- 
turn May 18. Dr. Bear was head of 
the soils department at Rutgers Uni- 
versity before his recent retirement. 
He is now editor-in-chief of “Soil 
Science.” 
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CANCER 


HERE’S AN OPPORTUNITY TO TEAM-UP WITH 
DOHERTY THE KILLER. HELP THE FARMERS 
AND LANDOWNERS IN YOUR AREA STAMP 
OUT THIS MENACE. BECOME A LICENSED 
APPLICATOR. 


DOHERTY 


<— 


? 


KILLE 


FIELD BINDWEED, often called Possession Vine or 
Creeping Jenny, is the farmers’ number one 
enemy. It s deep root system destroys the useful- 


ness of land. It creates itsown BANA’ 


Bindweed is a CANCE, A 


that spreads approximately a third.in area every 
year. Thousands of once fertile acres, all over 
the United States, are now out of production 
because of this menace. Abandoned to BIND- 
WEED! 


KILLER 


IN ONE APPLICATION 


You can become a franchised applicator of Doherty 
Bindweed Killer. Act Now! Thousands of dollars 
have been wasted. You can help yourself and the - 
landowners in your area. Experience unnecessary, 
but must be responsible, must furnish_one bank and 
two personal references, and have the necessary 
capital to go into this prestige business. 


CAPITAL REQUIRED, ONLY $2,500.00, SECURED. 


‘WRITE 


“WE TRAIN 
OUR PERSONNEL,” 


the 


Corpus Christi, Texas 


.. 1930 Ayers Street 


118 E. Fifth Street . Plainview, Texas 
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More and more Americans are 
taking holiday trips abroad. Num- 
bered among them are members of 
the agricultural chemical industry, 
but furthest from their thoughts, 
understandably, are fertilizers, pesti- 
cides and the like. Maybe some busi- 
hess contact will request a visit to 
his plant and out of courtesy the 
visitor will go. The idea of a vaca- 
tion, however, is to “get away from 


it all.” 


If the itinerary includes England 
there is one trip that is ideal for any 
member of the agricultural chemical 
business, and for his family. It is 


ACCURACY 


The Kraftpacker 
guarantees an 8 oz. plus or 
minus tolerance—but 
actually delivers a daily 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Groplite Canadian and Overseas Editer 


instructive and entertaining at one 
and the same time. 


The place, Rothamsted, lies 25 
miles north of London and it is the 
site of a famous experimental sta- 
tion. There, 360 test tube farmers 
seek new information on _ soils, 
plant foods and plant diseases, 


The station was started in 1843 by 
Sir John Lawes, a landowner, who 
dabbled in chemistry in his bedroom 
and discovered that bones soaked in 
sulfuric acid made _ turnips 
much faster. He helped launch the 
fertilizer industry by opening a fac- 


grow 


tory and advertising “J. B. Lawes’ 
Patent Manures.” Victorian England 
was shocked at the public and blat- 
ant reference to the word “manures.” 


Wheat Field 


Also in 1843 Sir John sowed the 
seed for the world’s oldest wheat 
growing experiment. Wheat has been 
grown continuously on this land for 
more than 100 years. The field is 
divided into 17 strips, and each strip 
is given a specific amount of fertili- 
zer each year. The harvest gives the 
results of the use of varying quanti- 
ties of plant food. On one strip no 
fertilizer has been added since 1843. 
Yet it yields an average of a little 
more than 10 bu. to the acre, a low 
yield but still about equal to the 
world average. 

Rothamsted is well worth a visit 
for it has made many contributions 
to the fertilizer, herbicide and pesti- 
cide industries. 


Corporation 


HIGH PRODUCTION 


Plants with Kraftpacker 
installations report filling 
18 to 22 80 or 100 Ib. charges 
a minute, with one man 


SIMPLICITY 
No automatic open mouth 
bag filling machine of its 
type will handle free- 
flowing material easier 


average closer to 4 oz.! hanging bags—and a daily than The Kraftpacker. 
average of 40 tons per hour, Reduces packaging costs at 
with 10 to 12 change-overs. an unbelievable rate. 
-- ECONOMY. and.. 
The Kraftpacker is a with Kraft Bag Corporation’s 
proved money-saver in integrated 2-plant multiwall 
every way —costs less bag manufacturing facilities, 
to buy, less to install, you have everything you need 
less to maintain. for your packaging operation, 
; from one dependable source! 3 
Ask for representative... or brochure 


KRAFT 


BAG CORPORATION 


Gilman Paper Company Subsidiary 


630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


Western Sales Office: Daily News Bidg., Chicago 6, Ill. 


and fertilizer materia}; for 

application to the soil, including 
ports, amounted to 1,608,565 ;,1 
the year ended June 30, 1955 

crease of 4.2% over the 1953 ‘J 
1,544,170 tons, according to the 
nual report on the Canadian fe 
zer trade issued by the Domi 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Sales of fertilizer Materiais 
creased 7.9% to 921,078 tons 
mixed fertilizers easeq to 68 
tons from 690,539. 


Production of fertilizer matey 
including such items as ammog 
nitrate, ammonium Phosphate 
monium sulphate, superphosp 
and cyanamide, amounted to 1 
812 tons compared with 109 
tons the preceding year. Outp 
mixed fertilizers increased to 794 
tons from 700,995. 


Imports of fertilizers amounte 
935,338 tons compared with 74 
tons. Some of the more impo 
items were: natural phosphate 
506,931 tons; superphosphate 20¢ 
tons, nitrogen solution 38,175 
and sulfate potash 13,166 tons. 
ports consisted of 781,777 t 
material, up 12.8%, and 36,014 
of mixtures, down 8.5%. Ammo 
sulfate, ammonium phosphate, 
monium nitrate and cyanamide y 
the principal materials exported. 


Overproduction Fear 


A Canadian firm, the Searle 
Co., has expressed the fear that 
spring many Canadian farmers 
hesitate to buy fertilizer to pro 
increased yields of grain which 
prove difficult to market. Suc 
the effect of all the talk about 
pluses on the mind of the ave 
farmer. 


The Searle Co., however, 
made a timely comment on 
situation. It points out that 
ficient production of high qua 
grain crops is more important tl 
ever. The proper use of fertiliz 
will not only improve quality, 
will reduce costs per unit of 
duction. 


Another Canadian fear cond 
the infestation of farm-stored g 
crops, another result of the su 
position. Dr. J. F. Greaney, a dir4 
of the Line Elevators farm se 
recommends that all stocks 
thoroughly inspected now that 
snow is clearing. Any signs of i 
infestation should be checked at ¢ 
he advises. 


Brazilian Plant 


West German firms are md 

into the South American trade. 
only are they selling agricul 
chemicals, they are financing 
establishment of plants for 
production. Brazil is receiving 
of attention from the Germans 
now. 
The Bayer Works, reputed # 
Germany’s largest producer of ¢ 
icals, is to build three plant 
Brazil. One will be devoted 
production of insecticides. 


U.K. Sulfuric Acid 


Britain’s National Sulfuric 
Assn., Ltd., has reported om 
amount of sulfuric acid used in 
ain for agricultural purposes (My 
1955. Superphosphate manufé 
required 490,996 tons; sulfate © 
monia 284,602 tons; sulfates of 
per, nickel, etc.; 20,426 tons oul 
grand total of 2,121,327 tons of 
pure acid. 


CORNBORER LOSS 
FARGO—Cornborers, which) 
are known to infest 44 count 
North Dakota, cost farms © 
state an estimated $200,000 ing 
The cornborers are believed ‘© 
cut corn production in North ¥ 
in 1955 by 193,000 bu. 
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Searle 

fear that 

hagas FOR YOU R POTASH 

in which 

agai The qualities you look for in potash — high K,O 

' the ave content, a free flowing material, a variety of screen sizes 
- will be found in the new NATIONAL PoTASH 

age product to be on the market next year. 

<otgesd , This assurance is based on the skills and reputations 

inherited by NATIONAL Portas from its parent 

quality, companies — Freeport Sulphur Company and 


unit of J Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Company. These 


leaders in their respective fields have formed — 


ear cond 
an organization dedicated to quality and service to 


i-stored g 


a dire satisfy the fertilizer manufacturer’s potash needs. 
1 stocks : Write for complete information on the 
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NATIONAL POTASH program. 
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205 EAST 42nd ST. * NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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New Anhydrous 
Group Hears Talk 
On Soils Testing 


MINNEAPOLIS—A soil test is a 
test of farming efficiency, said Dr. 
John Grava, head of the soils test- 
ing laboratory of the University of 
Minnesota, at a meeting of the newly- 
formed Minnesota Anhydrous Am- 
monia Assn. here March 23. 

“Efficiency in farming makes sense 
and soil tests make farming more 
efficient,” Dr. Grava stated. He and 
Dr. John M. MacGregor, soils depart- 
ment, University of Minnesota, were 
the main speakers during the pro- 
gram which followed a noon luncheon 
at the Normandy Hotel. 

Dr. MacGregor said that there has 
been too little research on maximum 
use of nitrogen. Present studies on 
the use of 160 to 320 Ib. of nitrogen 
per acre are under way to determine 


what the limits of nitrogen are, he 
said. 


Nearly 50 persons attended the 
association’s first regular meeting. 
President of the group is Russell 
D. Slack, manager of the LeSueur, 
Minn., plant of the Minnesota 
Liquid Fertilizer Co. 


Other officers are George Golla, 
Golla & Christianson, Luverne, Minn., 
vice president; Kenneth Hiniker, Tri- 
County Farm Supply, Inc., Eagle 
Lake, Minn., secretary-treasurer, and 
Earl Hacking, Minneapolis attorney, 
executive secretary. 

Directors include Mr. Slack, Mr. 
Golla, Mr. Hiniker; Dale Anderson, 
Farmers Service, Inc., Ortonville, 
Minn.; William Schultz, Anhydrous 
Ammonia Fertilizer Co., Plainview, 
Minn.; Paul M. Lindholm, Minnesota 
Liquid Fertilizer Co., Gaylord, Minn., 
and Hiram Fairchild, King Gas Prod- 
ucts Co., Blue Earth, Minn. 


Summer and late fall are best for 


soil sampling in Minnesota, said Dr. 


Grava. In the spring the soil is usually 
too moist and the farmer doesn’t 
have time to assimilate soil test 
recommendations, make appropriate 
fertilizer purchases and plan crops. 

Officers of the Minnesota associa- 
tion said membership is open to dis- 
tributors in the state as well as dis- 
tributors in adjoining states. Other 
categories of membership include 
producers, manufacturers and affili- 
ates. 


Society Meets 


COLUMBIA, S. C.—The newly or- 
ganized South Carolina Entomologi- 
cal Society, Inc., held its first an- 
nual meeting here March 28-29. Dr. 
J. H. Cochran, head, Clemson Ento- 
mology and Zoology Department, is 
president of the society. Other of- 
ficers are L. H. Moore, Velsicol 
Chemical Corp., vice-president; 
Frank Arnold, State Board of Health, 
secretary-treasurer; and David Dun- 
avan, Clemson College, historian. 


a 
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CONDITION 


DUVAL SULPHUR and POTASH CO. 


Modern Piant and Refinery at Carlsbad, New Mexico | 


Please address communications to 
Exclusive Distributers 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Cable Address: Ashoraft 


District Offices 


NORFOLK, VA. « CHARLESTON, S.C. » JACKSON, MISS. 
TAMPA. FLA. « COLUMBUS, ©. » MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
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Sales, Earnings 
Of Diamond Alkali 
Set Record in 1955 


CLEVELAND-—Sales 
of Diamond Alkali Co., Clevelant 
tained levels in 1955' 
cording to the company’ 13 
port. 

Sales climbed to $110 
18% above the 1954 otherpenyt 
530, the previous high, thus maki 
1955 the third successive year 
Diamond’s sales have set new Teco 


Earnings in 1955 achieve an 
time peak of $8,442,908, whic, 
equivalent, after preferred Stock dj 
dends, to $3.38 per share on the 
338,866 common shares issueq 
outstanding, as compared with eaq 
ings in 1954 of $5,528,600, or $2.14 
the same number of shares. On ¢j 
basis, net income per share showed 
58% increase in 1955 over the pre 
ous year. 

Reporting on the year’s resyj 
Raymond F. Evans, chairman ; 
chief executive officer, termed 19 
“notable for Diamond as a year 
on several counts: 

“(a) Sales and earnings i 
new high levels. 

“(b) Our $100,000,000 developme 
and diversification program, whi 
commenced at the close of World W 
II, matured and started to sh 
results. As new plants and proces 
were assimilated, our efforts bg 
fruit and 1955 saw us leaving behi 
a long period of start-up expense bu 
den and showing a corresponding i 
provement in earnings. 

“(c) The divisionalization of ; 
product areas of our business broug 
with it the spread of profit-makit 
responsibility among a greater n 
ber of executives and focused i 
creased management attention 
earnings performance as a princip 
target. Our divisions were efficien 
supported by staff departments. 

“(d) The year saw a general el 
vation and improvement of technic 
talents and abilities, particularly the 
application to cost-reduction proble 
in many areas. 
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“(e) Our selling effort was evé Thad 
more aggressive and more effecti as a gin 
improving Diamond’s percentage pa Wh 
ticipation in many markets.” sane: of 

In agricultural chemicals, the , 
port commented, “establishment of 1. It is th 
more satisfactory relationship number 
tween production costs and mark@Meducation. 
prices remains a problem despite t 2. We ha’ 
modest progress already anc 
through our efforts to date in CMM tain restrict 
ploiting this field successfully. place great 

“Production, distribution and prof 3. We hav 
ills which have plagued this indust@ monomic 
the past few years are gradual omoewhat n 
being corrected and the position and well-bei 
the more efficient suppliers enhanced are afre, 
As a primary producer of both bas 4. Self-int 
and specialized chemicals to relieWt, provide s 
major infestations and to meet a wig 5. Our cu 
range of other agricultural requ! expect it. 
ments, Diamond has the broade Chemical 
base in pesticides of any chem mechanical 
company in the U.S. today. key factor i 

“We look to additional agement 
cost reductions, more vigorous mé thing that 
chandising and aggressive have enous 
increased selling efficiency 2nd COMM chemicals. 
tinuing research and development GiB lack of kno 
new and improved materials as t Agricultu: 
means for further strengthening a tech) 
enhancing our competitive positio Witers hay 

Calling research expenditures 
“investment in future earnings,” ome a bys 
report reveals that Diamond's expe tife one, 7 
ditures for research development 24MM lus heen de 


exploratory engineering investigatio 
have increased from $51,000 (.3% 
sales) in 1940 to $3,582,000 (3.3% 
sales) in 1955. ; 


SOUTH CAROLINA SALES The ‘ 
CLEMSON, S.C. — Fertilizer 54 mint Pre: 
in South Carolina from last J > a 
through February totaled Olin 3 
tons, according to the state Depa e Rock 
ment of Fertilizer Inspection 4% ry at 
Analysis. This is 41,181 tons @ on t 
12.6%, below the tonnage for ' lehnologic 


corresponding period a year carlié 
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Better Selling 


—~', SPECIAL CROPLIFE DEPARTMENT TO HELP RETAILERS IMPROVE MERCHANDISING KNOW-HOW 


The agricultural chemicals business 
in our time demands a stewardship 
of the highest character. Ours is a 
service business, and unless we rec- 
ognize this truth, we are in for 
trouble. 

Now, I am fully aware of the fact 
that we are merchants and not mis- 
sionaries. I agree that businesses 
operate to make money. What I am 
saying is that making a good product 
and delivering it to the consumer 
isn’t enough in our business. 


There'll be no profits and no agri- 
cultural chemicals industry worthy 
of the name if we fail to satisfy our 
customers, to provide them with the 
service that is an integral part of 
our business. 

First, I want to tell you why we 
must look upon ours as a service busi- 
ness. Then, I want to talk to you 
about the obligations of the manu- 
facturer. Lastly, I will tell you spe- 
cifically what I believe are the deal- 
er’s obligations and how he can ful- 
fill them. 


In my thinking, “service” is not 
something that someone thought 
up as a gimmick to get more busi- 
ness. Why service? For these rea- 
sons: 


1. It is the nature of our business. 
The number one problem we face is 
education. 


2. We have a legal responsibility. 
Federal and state laws impose cer- 
tain restrictions on our business that 
place great responsibilities on us. 

3. We have a moral obligation. The 
economic welfare of the farmer and, 
somewhat more remotely, the health 
and well-being of the American peo- 
ple are affected by what we do. 

4. Self-interest. It is good business 
to provide service, 

5. Our customers — the farmers — 
expect it. 

Chemical managment rather than 
mechanical management today is the 
key factor in producing a crop. Man- 
‘gement implies “know-how”—some- 
hing that your customer does not 
ave enough of when it comes to 
chemicals. Nor is he to blame for his 
lack of know-how. 

ticulture in America has under- 
os 4 a technical revolution that some 
's have compared to England’s 

Ustrial revolution. Farming has be- 
“me a business, and a highly scien- 

C one. The vast knowledge that 
the 3 developed in recent decades 

and sometimes confusing 
€dge—creates the need for 

reeducation, just as discov- 


Editor's Note 


ompanying article is a re- 
of a paper by G. A. Wakefield, 

o of sales, Plant Food Divi- 
lin Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
prepared. for de- 

© annual Agricul- 
Conference at Texas 
Meas ‘gical College, Lubbock, 


eries of a similar nature have created 
the need of reeducativn in industry. 

Despite the vast knowledge that is 
available to farmers, we are perhaps 
making use of but a fraction of it. 
Agricultural pests still cost the Amer- 
ican farmer many millions of dollars 
annually. In 1950 only about a fourth 
of our U.S. cropland received any fer- 
tilizer. We are still taking out more 
nutrients than we return—mining the 
soil. Where fertilizer is used, it is 
seldom used in the optimum economic 
amounts. 


A mountain of research and prac- 
tical results proves, beyond a doubt, 
that the optimum use of fertilizer 
and pesticides is in the farmer’s 


Responsibilities of Manufacturers and 


Dealers for Service to the Farmers 


* There'll Be No Profits and No Agricultural 
pre Chemical Industry Worthy of the Name If Customers 
Are Not Provided with Service, G. A. Wakefield Says 


own self-interest. Yet, there are 
still farmers who have no idea of 
their effect, and even some who 
believe them to be harmful. 


In Iowa—the state that has had 
one of the most successful agricul- 
tural college and extension programs 
—only two out of three farmers use 
fertilizer. A majority of the farmers 
who do not use fertilizer agree that 
it would be beneficial if they did— 
but something stops them. 

I do not claim that the manufac- 
turer, dealer or salesman should 


usurp the job of the extension folks. 


or the other agricultural agencies. 
Nor should he become a banker; but 


(Continued on page 18) 


OVER THE COUNTER 


TALK 


FOR THE DEALER 


By EMMET J. HOFFMAN 
Croplife Merchandising Editor 


A Minnesota county agent, expressing himself on the question 
of what the fertilizer dealer and salesman should be most scrupulous 
about in sales work, had this to say: 

“I hope that as the knowledge of the value of fertilizer spreads, 
dealers and salesmen will become intimately acquainted with the 
needs of the various areas and not try to sell by the shotgun method.” 

The county agent strongly urged that plant food be recommended 
and sold on the basis of the soil’s need as indicated in soil tests, He 
cited as an example, some of the soil tests in his own county that 
showed a greater need for nitrogen and phosphate than for potash. 


He told the group that in cases of 
this type, efforts should be made to 
balance nutrient content of the soil 
by adding the elements that are need- 
ed the most. 


This, he emphasized, is what he 
had in mind in urging dealers and 
fertilizer salesmen to become ac- 
quainted with the plant nutrient 
needs in their areas. 


The county agent had high praise 
for the educational value of farm 
paper articles offering information 
about fertilizer usage. However, he 
warned that farmers often are prone 
to apply certain general situations to 
their own farms when in reality their 
soil makeup is entirely different from 
that referred to in articles of a gen- 
eral nature. For example, an article 
might call attention to the value of 
liming soil. The agent, however, 
pointed out that his county is a high 
lime area and liming practices are 
unnecessary. 


A Trio Works 
For Farmers 


In one community a banker, the 
vo-ag teacher and a fertilizer dealer 
have combined to form an enthusias- 
tic team for the betterment of soils 


in the area. The vo-ag teacher does 
soil testing which the banker pays 
for. The fertilizer dealer then has the 
proper analysis fertilizer prepared 
for the farmer’s use. It’s a very work- 
able arrangement that. proving 
quite successful, the trio states. 


Promotion 
For Dealers 


Jumbo wall posters, window 
streamers, educational booklets and 
advertising mats have been offered to 
middle west insecticide and fertilizer 
dealers as part of Velsicol Chemical 
Corporation’s 1956 advertising cam- 
paign to promote its products for con- 
trolling soil insects. 

The new promotion pieces are 
trademarked by the company’s “Big 
Bug” technique of showing a typical 
soil insect greatly enlarged and per- 
sonalized as a crop destroyer, writes 
L. E. Carls, advertising manager for 
Velsicol. 


The promotion material for the 
dealer supplements the advertising 


appearing in the following farmer 
publications: Wallace’s Farmer, 
Prairie Farmer, Nebraska Farmer, 


(Continued on page 24) 


. By RAYMOND ROSSON 
County Agent, Washington County, Tenn. 


Thank goodness, we've finally come 
out from the “Frozen Curtain” of 
winter. Income taxes have been paid; 
Saint Patrick has been honored; All 
Fools had their day yesterday, along 
with the Easter Paraders, and it’s 
April, the “yellow” and “green” time 
of year ... yellow jonquils, yellow 
dandelions, yellow jasmine, yellow 
forsythia and green grass and green 
alfalfa. 

Old Sol already has crossed the 
wire, and spring is here (we hope). 
It is time of year when hope is 
higher than sap ... time to plant 
’taters, sweet peas, and care for the 
baby chicks, buy new plow points, 
fertilizer, seeds, bulbs, rose bushes 
and garden tools. 


Time to practice baseball, shoot 
marbles, go fishing while the missus 
is doing spring house cleaning, talk | 
about the spring bonnets you saw 
last Sunday and discuss politics. 


Help plan civic and community 
club activities . . . encourage scout 
work as well as 4-H club work; be 
a good neighbor, boost your town, 
county and area ... take part in 
home demonstration work, parents’ 
and teachers’ organizations. 

Take someone to Sunday School 
and church with you and thank your 
Maker that you are an American... 
that you can make a garden, trade 
where you please ... farm your own 
land and serve your fellow man. 


High Nitrogen 
Fertilizers Boost 


Pasture Income 


MADISON, WIS.—Farm trials last 
summer brought new evidence that 
high nitrogen fertilizers can Mean a 
big income boost from Wisconsin pas- 
tures. 

Reporting on tests in 24 counties, 
Cc. J. Chapman, University of Wiscon- 
sin soils specialist, says that applica- 
tions of 500 Ib. of 10-10-10 per acre 
increased net pasture profits an aver- 
age of $69.23 per acre over unferti- 
lized pastures, Plots receiving ferti- 
lizer averaged 7,577 lb. of dry matter- 
per acre, while unfertilized plots 
yielded 3,374 lb. per acre, 


For similar tests conducted on 
$48 plots in the state since 1951, 
Dr. Chapman says there has been 
an average dry matter yield in- 
crease of 3,415 Ib. per acre and a 
net profit per acre increase of 
$73.30. 


Dr. Chapman says such high nitro- 
gen fertilizers as 9-9-9, 10-10-10, 12- 
12-12, triple 13 or triple 14 can be 
applied in late fall or early spring, 
but fall application is best where fer- 
tilizer can be applied by bulk spread- 
ers. 
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Advertised 


ESTING. 
CONTROL nave” 
PHAN. VOL RAVER 


WINONA: 


THE ONLY GRANULAR DDT 
PRODUCT FOR CORN BORER 
CONTROL THAT WAS USED 


COMMERCIALLY 


IN 1955! 


- More than 35,000 acres of corn treated with G-20 in 1955 


TERRITORIES ARE AVAILABLE. 


DEALERS: <A LIMITED NUMBER OF CHOICE 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 


meWINONA, MINNESOTA - 


TELEPHONE 2864 


ROPLIFE, 


| Test Your Fertilizer 1.Q. 


Frequently farmers will ask questions that are difficult for 
dealer to answer. Among them are queries about how much plan 
removed from the soil by different crops at harvest time. 

Here is a quiz to test your own store of information on the sy} 
questions and answers were prepared by H. R. Lathrope, 
Nitrogen Division of Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 

(Answers to the questions will be found on page 19.) 


issourl 


Ise Care 


OLUMBIA ! 
pakers at the 
ators Short | 
} tly, individua 


fertilized 
t food ig 


ject. Tha 
agronomist for thd 


1. To produce a bushel of corn, | chinery, seed, overhead, labo 


r, insee 


the following amounts of plant food | and weed control, taxes and interes(fiimmme and dusting 
are required: necessary for the production of Onde more to 
acre of corn are: bre problem of 
Phosphorus: 14. Allowing for 2 Ib. actual nitrod 
% lb. 41b. 61b. | for each bushel of corn, ho insecticide I 

: many more bushels could one expec uitural pro 


ne short cou 
iversity of 
priculture in | 
rial applicatc 
pximately 


mixed fertilizer than he could fro 
100 Ib. of a 3-12-12 grade? 


1bu. 2%bu. 3bu. 4% bu. 
15. How many inches apart should 


2. When the outer edges of the 
corn leaf scorch, or “fire,” the de- 
ficiency is due to the lack of 


Nitrogen corn kernels be in 40-i i 
planted (in 40-inchimmmy meeting. 

inp rows) to produce a stand of 16,00) dition 

Potas corn plants an acre? In eemgarr' 


3. When the center, or mid-rib, of 
the corn leaf turns yellow or “fires,” 


S%in. Tin. 10%in. 12in, in Civil Aerona 


ations al 

the deficiency is due to the lack of seman 

Nitrogen Kansas State Receives agree 

Phospho 

Fumigant Study Grant 

4. To produce a half-pound ear of MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A 

corn, how much water is required? by en- ature’s 

omologists o e Kansas 

tural experiment station from the 

5. How far do corn roots usually | Frontier Chemical Co. of Wichita to_mm® talks, His 
penetrate the soil? “study the significance of toxicantime* ; 


bs spent explé 
some insectic 
At the outset 
ff divided ins 
ording to 
xic of the chlc 
said, are DD 
nlor. 

Phosphates a 
orinated hyc 
hion and dipt 
the phosphat 
d TEPP poss 
toxicity, he 1 
Dr's, 


1 ft. 3 ft. 6 ft. 10 ft. 


6. The plant uptake of nitrogen 
the first year is efficient to the fol- 
lowing extent: 

50% 60% 75% 100% 


7. When potash is applied, the corn 
plant will be able to absorb or pick 
up the K.O at what rate the first 
year? 

25% 50% 100% 


8. When phosphorus is applied 100 
Ib. an acre, what per cent of the 
P.O; will the corn plant absorb the 


sorption on the action of grain fumi- 
gants.” 

D. A. Wilbur and C. C. Roan, who 
will direct the study, think that sorp- 
tion is an important factor in the 
varying results obtained from fumi- 
gants. Work is being started now on 
the research project supported by the 
grant, they said. 

The grant was provided to enable 
basic studies with fumigants which 
are widely used in Kansas. “We are 
to study what we think has funda- 
mental significance,”’ Dr. Wilbur said. 


first year? 

5% 15% 30% 100% Calvin B. Parnell Named fhe spenkes 

ng properties 

9. Plant food shown by tests to be By Southwest Fertilizer pointing out 
in the soil is available to corn plants : harmless 
to what degree? charce horses, but stil 
. ne n placed in cha braved on th 
90%, 100% Anthony office of the Southwest Fer- may 
10. How much actual nitrogen | tilizer and Chemical Co. He succeeds fond not harm 
must be applied to decompose two | Alton L. Bailey who has resigned tofMeides he said 
tons of corn stalk residue when the | accept dnother position, according to inhaled or m 
pH and phosphorus supply in the soil | an announcement by Bill Nelson, bkin than whe 
is ideal? manager of the El Paso firm. mal’s digestiv 


50 lb. 1601b. 2001b. 250 Ib. 


11. How many pounds of actual 
nitrogen is there in one ton of urea 
containing 45% nitrogen? 

500 Ib. 900 Ib. 1,2001b. 1,500 Ib. 


12. How many pounds of actual 
nitrogen is there in one ton of am- 
monium nitrate containing 334%% 
nitrogen? 

335 Ib. 6701b. 9001b. 1,200]b. 


13. Average costs for tractor, ma- 


The company now has branch of- 
fices in most of the cotton-producing 
sections of this area. 
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DURUM SEED 

FARGO—Four new resistant varie- 
ties of durum wheat, representing 
science’s answer to the stem-rust dis- 
ease called “Race 15B,” will be plant- 
ed on some 100,000 to 125,000 acres 
in the country’s major durum-produc- 
ing area in North Dakota this spring. 


AT TENNESSEE MEETING—Above are members of a panel of fertilizer 9” 
seed dealers who appeared on the program at a meeting in Greeneville, pee 
one of a series of gatherings held recently throughout the state. From left 
right are Dr. Webster Pendergrass, chairman of the meetings; George Rogers 
Rogersville; Glen Mize, Johnson City; Ben Russell, Greeneville; Basil Sharp® 
Knoxville, and J. R. Turner, panel moderator. A story of the meetings *? 
peared on page 6 of the Feb. 27 issue of Croplife. 
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e Care in Handling 


MO. — According to 
the Missouri Aerial Ap- 
tors Short Course held here re- 
" individuals in the crop spray- 
fed dusting business apparently 
po to worry about than the 
e problem of flying a plane safely. 
* dangers arise through the use 
insecticidies, their toxicity to ani- 
bic and humans, and the possibility 
insecticide residues left on raw 
cultural products. 
ne short course, sponsored by the 
versity Of Missouri College of 
briculture in cooperation with the 
Fal applicators group, drew ap- 
ximately 80 persons to the two- 
y meeting. 

dition to talks concerning 
the group was briefed 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 
egulations and programs, latest 
evelopments in herbicides, brush 
illers, defoliants, new equipment 
nd other phases of their work. 


Dr. R. D. Radeleff, veterinarian in 
arge of the U.S. Department of 
priculture’s Animal Disease and 
brasite Research Laboratory, Kerr- 
le, Texas, presented one of the first 
y's talks. His time on the program 
hs spent explaining the toxic effect 
some insecticides on livestock. 

At the outset of his talk, Dr. Rade- 
ff divided insecticides into groups 
ording to their toxicity. Least 


bsaid, are DDT, TDE and methoxy- 
lor. 
Phosphates are more toxic than the 
ble orinated hydrocarbons with mala- 
ichf@mmion and dipterex being the safest 
are the phosphate group and parathion 
ja-M™gd TEPP possessing higher degrees 
‘id. toxicity, he told the custom opera- 
Drs, 


The speaker described the differ- 
ng properties of various pesticides, 
pointing out that some might be 
harmless to swine, sheep and 
horses, but still toxic to cattle when 


sprayed on their skins. Other ma- 

trials may affect other livestock 

a and not harm cattle. Some insecti- 

re cides, he said, are more toxic when 

inhaled or absorbed through the 

‘kin than when taken into the ani- 
mal’s digestive system. 


He emphasized that persons handl- 
§ insecticides should be extremely 
Areful in their use to avoid acci- 
its. “Insecticides have an impor- 
ant place in modern agriculture,” he 
mrcluded, “but I am concerned about 
safe use,” 
Questions directed toward the vet- 
Mharian indicated live interest in his 
a - Many Operators were concerned 
ith their own safety when handling 
ecticides to be used as crop sprays 
f dusts, Dr. Radeleff’s advice was to 
~ every sensible precaution, This 
Peluded Immediate washing of skin 
as contaminated with insecticides, 
“regular medical checkups. 


petting Kyd, University of Mis- 
extension entomologist, told 


sroup of insecti 
Rendatio cide recom 


at. Kya, 


lems of 


being set by: the Food 
evi rug Administration, under 
ment. ons of the Miller Amend- 


also touched on the sub- 
a granular insecticides . which 
On. 'S Opinion, insecticides in 


great promise, al- 
mth granulated DDT for corn 


is the only 1956 recom- 
on made by the Missouri 


xic of the chlorinated hydrocarbons, | 


‘ssouri Aerial Applicators Urged to 


Pesticides 


Agricultural Extension Service utiliz- 
ing an insecticide in granular form. 
During the 1955 growing season, a 
new insect appeared for the first time 
on many Missouri farms, he reported. 
The spotted alfalfa aphid, first no- 
ticed in this country in New Mexico 
in 1954, is the cause of concern. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Kyd, it is probable 
that the aphid will become an eco- 
nomic pest in Missouri. The aphid was 
first found in Southwest Missouri last 
September by George W. Thomas, 
USDA and extension survey entomo- 
logist at the University of Missouri. 


Following its discovery, the pest 
was found later the length of the 


state from south to north. Mr. Kyd 
said the Missouri Extension Service 
is recommending parathion or mala- 
thion for the aphid’s control with a 
further recommendation that farmers 
employ commercial . applicators to 
apply the insecticide rather than 
doing it themselves. 


William J. Murphy University ex- 
tension field crops specialist, and 
Dayton Klingman, USDA agronomist 
stationed at the University, brought 
the applicators up to date on the 
latest developments in herbicides, 
brush killers, and defoliants. 


Mr. Klingman told the group 
about new herbicides and brush 
killers appearing on the market 
and of their value for various uses, 
and Mr. Murphy talked about de- 
foliants, used to the greatest extent 


in Missouri’s cotton growing region. — 


He stated that applicators should 
make a greater effort to get de- 
foliants on at the correct time in 
order to do a more effective job. 


In many cases last year, he explain- 
ed, defoliants were applied to cotton 
acreage too early. In these instances, 
the chemicals acted as desiccants 
rather than as defoliants and were of 
little help to mechanical cotton har- 
vesting since leaves were still there 
to be picked along with cotton. 


Robert Monroe, owner and manager 
of Pres-Aire Aviation Inc., Prescott, 
Ariz., and past vice president of the 
National Aviation Trades Assn., rep- 
resenting the association’s agricul- 
tural segment also appeared on the 
program. His subject concerned itself 
with the applicators’ attitude toward 
professional organizations. 

(Continued on page 22) 


of corn harvested last year by 


_ Today farmers can’t wait for nitrogen 
crops to grow and be plowed under, and let 
time and nature restore the depleted soil 
elements. They need fertilizers to keep in 
business. And since their average cash farm 
income has been around $10,000 a year for 
some years, they can afford to buy fertilizers! 

SuccessFuL Farminc farmers are big 
producers, account for more than one-third 
of the total US farm output, and almost 
two-thirds of the livestock. You reach 
almost half the prosperous farmers in the 
country in Successrut Farminc. And in its 


Successful Farming farmers 


more than 1,300,000 circulation, 85% is 
on-farm, working farmers. 

Because SuccessFUL FARMING has been 
helping the country’s best farmers to plan 
better, work better, make more...for more 
than 50 years this magazine hashad adegree 

. of confidence and respect that is unmatched 
by any other medium going to farmers, 
SuccessFUL Farminc can sell for you more 
efficiently, and more economically—as it 
does for every class of manufacturer who 
must sell to farmers. 

Ask the nearest SF office for the story. 


MEREDITH PuBLisHInG Company, Des Moines... 
with officesin New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Atlanta, San Francisco, and-Los Angeles. 
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What's New... 


‘In Products, Services, Literature 


You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 
ture described in this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Clip out the entire coupon and return 
address card in the lower outside corner of this page. (2) Circle the number of the item on which you desire 
more information. Fill in your name, your company’s name and your address. (3) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on the outside. (4) Fasten the two edges together with a staple, cellophane 
tape or gtue, whichever is handiest. (5) Drop in any mail box. That’s all you do. We’ll pay the postage. You can, of 
course, use your own envelope or paste the coupon on the baek of a government postcard if you prefer. 


No. 6390—Pest 
Control Bochure 


The Diamond Black Leaf Co. has 
issued a brochure covering its line of 
pest-control products for lawn and 
garden care. The eight-page catalog 
features two new aerosol sprays for 
household pest control—fly and insect 
spray and PFFT house and garden 
insect spray; two improved garden 
insecticides — activated 40 garden 
spray, and black leaf rose and flower 
dust; and two lawn care products— 
lawn weed killer and lawn insect con- 
trol. Fifteen other products are also 
described and illustrated. Supplemen- 
tary information includes a review of 


dealer advertising and sales promo-. 


tion helps and complete price sched- 
ules. Copies of the booklet are avail- 
able by checking No. 6390 on the 
coupon and mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 6396—Metering 
Pump 

A solutions metering pump design- 
ed specifically for application of liquid 
fertilizer solutions by subsurface in- 
jection or for spraying on top of the 
soil has been developed and is being 
marketed by the Dempster Mill Mfg. 
Co. The new pump, model §, is a 
companion to the Liquijector anhy- 
drous ammonia applicator pump pro- 
duced by the company last year. It 
can be used with the firm’s model S 


(solutions) Liquijector or similar type 
applicator. Simplicity in setting and 
operation is claimed to be a feature 
of the new pump in addition to its 
positive double-acting piston. On a 
Dempster applicator, the pump is 
said to deliver accurately within a 
range of from 6 to 75 gal. of liquid 
solutions per acre, on a swath from 
80 in. to 280 in. Secure more complete 
details by checking No. 6396 on the 
coupon and mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 6398—Phosphorie 
Acid Storage 


New vertical storage tanks in 
which fertilizer manufacturers can 
store phosphoric acid and other non- 
pressure corrosive liquids were re- 
cently introduced by the Butler 
Manufacturing Co. The tanks feature 
liners called by the trade name, Flexi- 
Liners, which are air tested before 
shipment. Each tank is designed for 
the liner’s easy installation and com- 
plete protection, it is claimed. Con- 
tents of 75% phosphoric acid, 80% 
sulphuric acid, and other types of 
non-pressure corrosive liquids have 
been stored successfully in many 
plants throughout the country, it is 
said. Information and recommenda- 
tions regarding storage problems for 
all types of corrosive liquids will be 
furnished upon request. Called FXL 
units, this equipment is available in 
several sizes, including 11 ft. by 12 
ft.-8,600 gal. and 11 ft. by 17 ft.-12,000 
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No. 6382—Spreaders 

No. 6383—Fertilizer Packer 
No. 6384—Booklet 

0 No. 6385—Anhydrous Folder 
0 No. 6386—Antidotes Folder 
0 No. 6887—Booklet on Grasses 
CJ No. 6388—Grassland Film 
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gal. capacities. However, many other 
capacities to suit specific needs are 
also available upon request. Each 
tank is fabricated entirely of hot 
rolled steel and two outlets are fur- 
nished in any combination of 2 in., 


plete details by checking No. 6398 on 
the coupon and mailing it. 


No. 6393—Molyb- 
denum Literature 


A new listing, with brief descrip- 
tions, of all its available chemical 
bulletins, has been issued by Climax 
Molybdenum Co. Designated Ch-3, 
this four-page compilation may be 
obtained on request. Attached to the 
list is an easy-to-fill-out blank for 
ordering desired bulletins. The com- 
pany’s available literature is listed 
in the following categories: 1. Chem- 
ical data series: This group of 13 
bulletins gives comprehensive data 
on the physical and chemical prop- 
erties of molybdenum compounds. 2. 
Agriculture: Fourteen publications 
cover research and commercial de- 
velopments involving the use of 
molybdenum compounds in agricul- 
ture. 3. Analysis: Three bulletins 
review methods of analyzing for 
molybdenum in the chemical, metal- 
lurgical and agricultural fields, 4. 
Ceramics. 5. Catalysts. 6. Colors. Se- 
cure the listing by checking No. 6393 
on gd coupon and dropping it in the 
mail. 


Also Available 


The following items have ap- 
peared in the What’s New sec- 
tion of recent issues of Crop- 
life. They are reprinted to help 
keep retail dealers on the re- 
gional circulation plan in- 
formed of new industry prod- 
ucts, literature and services. 


No. 6384—Produets, 
Process Booklet 


A 36-page booklet entitled, “Prod- 
ucts and Processes” has been pre- 
pared by the Union Carbide & Car- 
bon Corp. Described in the booklet 
are varied lines of products and proc- 
esses in which the company and its 
principal divisions are engaged. 
Among the lines are agricultural 
chemicals which appear under the 
brand name of “Crag.” To secure the 
booklet check No. 6384 on the coupon 
and mail it to Croplife. : 


No. 6385—Anhydrous 
Ammonia Folder 


A folder entitled, “Higher Yields— 
Greater Profits With Anhydrous Am- 
monia” has been prepared by Stand- 
ard Oil of Indiana and is available 
for distribution without charge. Sec- 
tions of the folder are devoted to: 
Anhydrous ammonia—what it is, how 
it’s made, how it’s applied, how it’s 


fixed in the soil, when to apply it 
and how. much to apply. One chart 


3 in. and 4 in. sizes. Secure more com-. 


shows the approximate Crop incres 
per acre, under average farm cong 
tions, with the addition of 19 lb 

fertilizer nitrogen, Another ol 
shows how profits increase as viel 
per acre of corn is increased by ¢y 
use of fertilizer. The folder jg pr 
duced in several colors and one ia 
picture in color shows the effects oi 
the lack of major nutrients in ¢a 
soil. Secure the folder by checkin jill 
No. 6385 on the coupon and 
it to Croplife. 


No. 6383—Fertilizey 
Packer 


Features of a new fertilizer packe 
de ve loped by Packaging Servica 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., have been an 
nounced. The packer is claimeq tq 
hold consistently to weight toler 
ances of 4 oz. plus or minus on 5 
to 100-Ib. units. According to the an 
nouncement, the equipment “forms ; 
complete packaging unit from prody 
weighing through bag closing with ; 
production rate of 16 to 18 eighty 
pound bags per minute. It will han 
die all types of sewn open-mout} 
paper bags and textile bags, in sizg 
ranges of 50-, 80- and 100-Ib. fo 
paper and 100- and: 200-lb. for tex 
tiles. Seales are available for fertiliz 
ers having either free-flowing 0 
sluggish characteristics. The bag clos 


ing equipment is said to be close t¢ bh 
being fully automatic. As optiona 
equipment, the company offers 4 
newly-developed injector for insecti 
cide treatment at the time of pack 
ing. Several installations of the new 
packer have been in commercial op 
eration for a number of months. Seq 
cure more complete information b 
checking No. 6383 on the coupon an¢ 
dropping it in the mail to Croplife. U. 
ize 
No. 6386—Antidotes 
Folder pr 
A folder on antidotes for variou | 
agricultural chemicals taken acti 50 
dentally has been prepared by Uniteg yA 
Chemical Co., division of United 
Heckathorn. The folder is prepared 
so that it can be made into walle an 
size. One side of it is devoted to ¢ of 
list of “approved safety equipment, 
their manufacturers and distributo an 
for products such as dusts and mists ge 
The folder is available without chargé 
Check No. 6386 on the coupon, Cli yi 


and mail it to Croplife and the folde 
will be sent to you. 


No. 6387—Booklet on 
Grasses 


Phillips Petroleum Co. has issue 
the first of a series of booklets ° 
pasture and range plants. The booX 
let, “Native Grasses—Legumes 4! 
Forbs,” is a guide to the uses 4m 
favorable locations for native grass 
as livestock forage, strikingly illus 
trated by water-color reproduction 
The series is being issued as a servic 
related to the company’s agriculturé 
demonstration project, located on th 
K. S. Adams Ranch four miles nor 
of Foraker, Osage County, Okla 
where projects involving range ™@ 
agement, fertilizer and other agr!cu 
tural petrochemicals are under stud | 
The booklet is available free to tea 


(Continued on page 23) 
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“USS FERTILIZER BALANCE SHEET’’ 
it’s free for the asking! 


U. S. Steel agronomists have just completed a brand new fertil- 
izer balance sheet. It’s designed to help any farmer make a good 
estimate of the amount of additional fertilizer his soil needs for 
profitable crop yields. 

The fertilization balance sheet is supplied in tablet form with 
50 sheets and carbons so that dealers and county agents can have 
a permanent file copy of a farmer’s fertilization needs. 

We believe that you’ll find this new balance sheet the handiest 
and most complete ever offered. It’s based on a simplified method 
of evaluating the benefits of manure, crop residue, plow downs 
and nutrients already in the soil, as against the amount of nitro- 
gen, phosphate, and potash needed for most profitable crop yields. 

_Use of this balance sheet is the first step toward increased 
yields. The second step is application of USS Ammonium Sulfate 


USS 
Ammonium | 


to supply the nitrogen needs indicated by the balance sheet. Be- 
cause USS Ammonium Sulfate is a dry, free-flowing nitrogen 
source, it can be applied with ANY type of fertilizing equipment, 
straight or in mixes, and it’s ready to go to work when the crops 
need it. 

Beginning next month, the“USS Fertilizer Balance Sheet” will 
be promoted to several million farms through ads in national and 
state farm magazines. Farmers will want to make use of this bal- 
ance sheet when they plan next year’s crops. A 
supply of balance sheets is available to fer- 
tilizer dealers, county agents, vo-ag teachers 
and farm groups. Simply mail the attached 
coupon. There’s no obligation. Send for your 
supply ... today. 


—CLIP and MAIL- 


Room §279 Agricultural Extension 
United States Steel Corporation 
525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me ______ tablets of the new “USS Fertilizer Balance Sheet.’ 
(Each tablet has enough sheets for 25 farmers.) 
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ADVERTISING 


to help you sell more Phillips 66 
AMMONIUM NITRATE 


| LessWork! LessWorry! 
You Get More Profit. 


. trate, higher 
forage for harvest dates; YOU 
trate is the fertilizer. USE Jessen your farming improve 
use with fertilizer, fertilizer CATS make 
this high Nitrate, and you more next for maintaining our 
money Now is the time Nitrate 


PANY 
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Sobsidiory Counts / 
A companion high 
nitrogen fertilizer 
for mixed fertilizers. 


Now available in 
80 and 100 lb. bags. 


Here’s the kind of advertising Phillips is 
using to help you sell more Ammonium 
Nitrate and other fertilizers in 1956. A force- 
ful series of ads featuring Phillips 66 Am- 
monium Nitrate appears in 21 leading farm 
magazines. They tell farmers how this high 
quality, high nitrogen fertilizer gives them 
lower unit production costs—more profits 
per acre—better results with less work, 
less worry. 

Most important, these ads tell farmers 
that now isthe time to contact YOU for their 
supply of Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate! Stables esa: 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 
A Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 


OFFICES IN: 


AMARILLO, TEX.—First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA.—1428 West Peachtree Street 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLA.— Adams Bidg. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—7 South Dearborn St. 
DENVER, COLO.—1375 Kearney Ave. 

DES MOINES, IOWA—606 Hubbell Bidg. 
HOUSTON, TEX.—1020 E. Holcombe Bivd. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—1112 N. Pennsylvanio St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—S00 West 39th St. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—80 Broadway 

OMAHA, NEB.—WOW Building 

PASADENA, CALIF.—604 Citizens Bank Bldg. 
RALEIGH, N. C.—804 St. Mary’s Ave. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—68 South Main 
SPOKANE, WASH.—521 E. Sprague Ave. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—4251 Lindell Bivd. 
TAMPA, FLA.—1214 South Dale Mabry 
TULSA, OKLA.—1708 Utica Square 


WICHITA, KAN.—501 KFH Building 


I This column, a revi f 
: > designed to keep retail dealers on the 
Happening: 


regional circulation plan Up to date 
on industry happenings. 


North American deliveries of potash during 1955 amounted to 3,744 14 
tons of salts, which was an increase of 7% over the 1954 figures, the America 


Potash Institute reported. Imports increased 35% over those of the Previoudlimieen fertiliz 


year, API said. ie ol 
More than 155 million bushels of corn grown for grain, worth quid -; 
more than $182 million, were lost because of European corn borer ~S M 
damage in 1955, USDA estimated. Although this loss amounted to epor aoe 
approximately 5% of the total crop, it was still less than the esti- piso me 
mated 7% loss experienced in 1954. eeds. 
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Plans for the erection of a large pyrethrum-extraction plant at Nakury 
Africa, were announced by African Pyrethrum Development, Inc., in Ne 
York. The facility, to be the largest in the world, will process from 2,500 t 
3,000 tons of flowers annually. 

California Spray-Chemical Corp. announced that it would soon begi 
construction of its new pesticide plant in Southern France. The new project 
will cost some $1,500,000 . . . A new fertilizer regulatory law was passed } 
the Pennsylvania state legislature, which will require registration with thd 
state of every grade and brand of commercial fertilizer and fertilizer materia 


sold in the state. Heavy fines will be assessed against firms failing to abide } yard 
the new regulations. ani 
American Cyanamid Co. announced that its new systemic insecticide, i agt 
Thimet, will be available in two states (Mississippi and Texas) during the von + des 
coming season. The material was recently granted acceptance by the US, being Tat 
Department of Agriculture. tnerease | 
Speakers at the annual spring meeting of the National Agricultural When t! 
Chemicals Assn. at Hollywood, Fla. covered merchandising, public relations MMMM fertilizer 
creation of new markets and an industry-wide “read the label” campaign. The spring Wo 
meeting was held March 14-16. the dealer 
Petroleum Chemicals, Inc., jointly owned by Continental Oil Co. oe 3 

and Cities Service Oil Co., announced plans to build a $12.5 million analysis 
nitrogen plant at Lake Charles, La. It will produce 100,000 tons of erops, an 
ammonia annually. he somet 
Delay in bringing into effect the provisions of the “Soil Bank” was feared what he 
to mean it will not be effective in time for use during the 1956 season. Fili- Mr. Pri 
bustering by legislators favoring high price supports was reported to begimof fertiliz 
hampering the passing of the bill. propositio 
Stauffer Chemical Co. and West End Chemical Co. announced a proposed ™ 
merger of the two firms, in San Francisco . . . . Robert U. Haslanger wasimm #4 Lg 
elected vice president of Escambia Bay Chemical Corp. ... . The California 
Fertilizer Assn. announced that its annual convention would be held Nov. 4 
11-13 at the Hotel Del Coronado, Coronado, Cal. Oe he 
The Western Cotton Production Conference held March 6-7 at Fresno,jm™m tacts ma 
Cal. attracted some 700 persons. Prominent on the program were papers dis-@m his year 
cussing control of pink bollworm, thrips, nematodes and other pests; fertiliza- points ou 
tion, seed treatment and weed control. The conference was sponsored by the “Farm 
Southwest Five-State Cotton Growers Assn. and the National Cotton Council MM fertilizer 
of America in cooperation with industry and Federal and State agricultural 10 years 
agencies. oe of 
and 
Negotiations for the formation of a new fertilizer company in know 3 
Mississippi were reported in Croplife, March 12. Mississippi Chemical accordins 
Co., Yazoo City, Miss., said that the new plant would be located at needs, if 
Pascagoula, Miss. Its capacity would be 150,000 tons a year and the vields. 1 
cost $6 million. publicize 
A survey conducted by Croplife indicated good reaction to the introduc- pi : 
tion of application machinery that would allow farmers to apply insecticides m0 tess 
at the same time as fertilizer was put on, without the necessity of premixing S 02 
the two materials. Machines were reported to be on the market by E. S. This e- , 
Gandrud Co., Owatonna, Minn., and John Deere Mfg. Co., Moline, Ill. sles on 
A concession in the original request made by railroads for a 7% hike in es an 
freight rates was granted the fertilizer industry by the Interstate Commerce ee 

Commission. The increase will be 6% rather than 7% on most commodities, 

with ceilings on the amount of extra cost per ton on some items. Firm B 
J. C. Gaines, Texas A&M College, was named chairman of the South- ee 
western Branch, Entomological Society of America, at the group’s annual - Bldg 
meeting at Ft. Worth, Texas, Feb. 20-21. Dr. Gaines succeeds D. C. Earley, ical 
Los Fresnos, Texas. manager 
Greater areas of infestation have been marked up for the gypsy ing plan: 
moth which has increased its area of activity by 8,750,000 acres in the In addit: 
past two years, the U.S. Department of Agriculture reported. The Used for 
pest was first known in the U.S. in 1869, but has spread widely since nel thro 
that time. and _mo 
program 
Acreage allotments for peanuts were expanded for the 1956 season, the E. Lars 


USDA announced. The increase was for 40,342 acres in Alabama, Florida, firm ent 
Georgia, New Mexico, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia. In its 3¢ 


contro] 
That a tougher selling job lies ahead for custom applicators was ¢™- 
phasized at the Ohio-Indiana agricultural aviation conference at Columbus, 
Feb. 22-24. “Farmers will pull the purse strings tighter in 1956,” one speaker PE 
said. “They will use ground equipment on hand. The plane applicator will have 
to show greater benefits if he takes in more cash this year.” 


Production of superphosphate in 1955 totaled 2,310,306 short tons, 4 os. 
of 3% over the 1954 output of 2,237,900 short tons, according to the ” 
Department of Commerce. Escambia Bay Chemical Corp. dedicated its né 
$25 million nitrogen plant near Pensacola, Fla. will 

Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., announced that it "i 
install at its Hopewell, Va., plant facilities for production of solid ammon! me 
nitrate. The firm also plans to place into operation at its Omaha plant et 
facilities for production of additional nitrogen fertilizer solutions. . . - eel 
Farmers Union will erect a multi-million dollar fertilizer plant in Ark 
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i owner of the Prit- 
ene Lake, Iowa, has 
dry fertilizer 10 

: ent corn raising a 
ago he took on the 
“ and distribution of liquid nitro- 
ben fertilizer. 
#- i th types of fertilizer, 
epee are able to fill the 
an" of farmers more adequately, 
eports Mr. Pritchard, whose one 
merchandises feed, coal and fie] 
eeds. 

has one bulk truck 
int Mr. Pritchard feels 
: nds out the fertilizer service to 
* farmer. Charges for bulk spread- 
« run from 50 to 75¢ per acre, de- 
ding on amounts and the season 
Fr the year. For the spreading of 
liquid nitrogen the firm has five ap- 
plicators. 

_ Pritchard finds that farmers 
more dry fertilizer in fall 
now, and he credits county and 
state agricultural authorities, fer- 
tilizer dealers and advertising, with 
being largely responsible for this 
increase in seasonal business. 


heen selling 


When the farmer buys and applies 
fertilizer in the fall, he lessens his 
spring work load and also helps out 
the dealer on the delivery schedule, 
savs Mr. Pritchard. By buying in the 
fall. the farmer can get the right 
analysis fertilizer for his various 
crops, and if he waits until spring, 
he sometimes cannot get exactly 
what he wants, he points out. 


Mr. Pritchard says that promotion 
of fertilizer volume is a long range 
proposition. He does newspaper and 
direct mail advertising on both dry 
and liquid fertilizer. In addition he 
usually exhibits at the county fair. 
At the fair he gets an opportunity 
tomeet many farmers and talk with 
them about crops and fertilizer. Con- 
tacts made at this fair help him in 
his year around selling program, he 
points out. 


“Farmers are using higher analysis 
fertilizers now than they did 5 and 
10 years ago,” he says. “This is the 
result of salesmanship, check plots 
and bigger yields. Most farmers now 
know that they’ve got to fertilize 
according to soil needs and crop 
needs, if they expect to get maximum 
yields. We, too, constantly try to 
publicize this story.” 

Corn land fertilizers which have 
sold well in the Storm Lake area the 
past year include 3-12-12, 10-10-10, 
and 10-20-0, states Mr. Pritchard. 
This firm also sells a lot of insecti- 
tides and spray materials. Farmers, 


Firm Buys Building 


WICHITA, KANSAS — The Strat- 
fon Bldg. here has been sold to L. O. 
Hawks, President of Inter-State Ex- 
lerminators, Inc, Bill Hawks, general 
manager of Inter-State, said remodel- 
ing plans include a testing laboratory 
in addition to an auditorium to be 
Wed for technical training of person- 
ml through the use of insect slides 
and motion pictures. The training 
Program will be conducted by Dean 

- Larson, manager, and Don Bell, 

entomologist, Inter-State is now 


in its 32ng year of t 
control serview ermite and pest 


PEACH CROP OUTLOOK 
NTON HARBOR, MICH. — For 
a tst time since 1950, Michigan 
are predicting a larger 
4 an the preceding year. Michi- 
Sates to the National Peach 
cil convention at Cairo, IIL, esti- 
4 crop of more than 2,000,000 
4 © convention predicted a na- 
~~ Yield of 62,331,000 bu. of 
considerable gain over the 

Me, crop last year, 


pwa Dealer Notes Growth Arkansas Station 


Studying Availability 


, Use of Fertilizer in Fall Of Phosphorus Sources 


orchardists, county highway depart- FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. — The 
ments and gardeners are good cus- availability of different sources of 


hosph: i 


spring and summer seasons, displays | ments now being conducted at the 
of these items in the roomy store University of Arkansas’ Agricultural 
help to promote many impulse sales. Experiment Station. 


“In se Factors that affect the availability 
product knowledge that needs to be | Wil! be tested. The tests will show 
given to customers, that a dealer which forms of the mineral are most 
must be very alert at all times.” | 2fected by outside elements. Factors 
says Mr. Pritchard. : that affect the proper utilization of 
these phosphates will also be studied. 

“Farmers want to know what new The tests are part of a. project 
products will do, and if the dealer | which has placed special emphasis on 
studies those products, he will often | the investigation of different phos- 
be able to turn such extra knowledge | phate fertilizers including those con- 
into additional sales. Good display | taining ammonia in comparison with 
and advertising of new products, too, superphosphate. The project has been 
help to arouse customer interest, | made possible by the continuation of 
we find.” a $5,000 a year grant-in-aid from the 
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Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. Dr. 
C. L. Garey of the agronomy depart- 
ment at the experiment station is 
project leader. 

Tests to determine if water solubi- 
lity of phosphates makes a difference 
in their proper utilization as fertilizer 
are being conducted as part of the 
project. Findings from this phase of 
the experiment will point out whether 
or not knowledge of the amount of 
water solubility in a phosphate ferti- 
lizer is essential information to the 
farmer. 

Last year, tests were conducted in 
the greenhouse at the main experi- 
ment station as well as in field trials 
out in the state. More field work will 
be carried on this year with tests 
scheduled to be conducted on low- 
phosphate soil at Marianna, medium- 
phosphate soil at Clarkedale, and 
high-phosphate Sharkey clay soil in 
Mississippi County. 

At Hope, a test will be conducted 
with corn to determine the effect of 
soils with a very low phosphate and 
high iron oxide content. 


Here's a message aime 
ith U.S.D.A. approval a r 


for corn borer granular pestic 


the news you’ve waited for 


Best Way Corn Borer 


.-. Granular DDT made with “GRANULAR ATTACLAY’ 


With the new, approved Granular DDT method Why you should demand Granular Pesticides 


—made even better by the original pioneer 


carrier, Granular Attaclay—you can be sure the made with “Gre anular | Attaclay a 


corn borer won’t menace your corn profits. 


Granular Attaclay is the material (carrier) 


Sal . on which the pesticide manufacturer puts 
Advantages of Modern Granular Pesticide Method: 


SAFETY—Graze stock or make 
silage after harvest with a new 


control methods. 


95% of the finished product you buy, so 
quality and dependability are important. 


safety never possible with previous Advantages of “Granular Attac! ay” 


®@ Excellent poison release properties 


ECONOMICAL —An application @ Uniform particle size distribution 
kills corn borers for a much longer ® Almost no drift . . . goes where it’s aimed... 
period than ever possible before. no waste 
® Doesn't clog applicator . . . trouble-free to 
EFFECTIVE — Hits the stalk, filters apply 
to the whorl, kills the borers at @ Larger "pay load” when applying 
point of greatest danger—where leaf @ No caking in storage 
pune wah. ®@ Produced by a major pioneer supplier of car- 
riers for pest-killing chemicals . . . dusts, 
ths wettable powders, granular soil pesticides, 
on the basis of large-scale work by 
U.S.D.A. and the State of Iowa on ® Result of years of painstaking research in our 
Iowa corn ground own laboratories and with major formulators. 
. Valuable Bulletin Available— 
Corn Growers With Borers To Kill... A fact-filled bulletin on corn 


Dealers With Growers To Satisfy... 


borer control and granular pest- 
icides is just off press. Fill in 


All specify ... Granular Attaclay and mail coupon today for your 


free copy. 


GAR UL R AT iACLA Y product from Minerals & Chemicals Corporation of America 
i 1000 Essex Turnpike, Menlo Park, W.J. 


Please send me free copy of your bulletin on corn borer control 


and granular pesticides 


MINERALS & CHEMICALS 


GORPORATION GF AMERICA 
MENDES PARK, NEW 
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Moisture conservation plus plant 
nutrients add up to higher wheat 
yields per acre, according to North 
Dakota Agricultural College agrono- 
mists. 


These soils specialists say that 
fertilizer speeded the maturity of 
the wheat. It boosted yields from 
one to nine bu. per acre and helped 
the crop make more efficient use of 
available soil moisture, in tests at 
six North Dakota agricultural ex- 
periment stations over the past 
three years. 


In the North Dakota tests the fer- 
tilized wheat had larger root sys- 
tems, greater leaf area, taller straw 
and more stooling. The larger roots 
helped the plant reach deeper for 
moisture. 

The fertilized wheat used less 
moisture to grow more bushels than 
unfertilized wheat. In seven out of 12 
tests, the fertilized fields had more 
soil moisture after wheat harvest 
than did the untreated plots. 

The faster maturity of the fer- 
tilized wheat resulted in correspond- 
ing earlier withdrawals of moisture 
from’ the soil, the agronomists re- 
port. The tests indicated that the use 
of phosphate fertilizer on fallow land 
and nitrogen-phosphate fertilizer on 
non-fallow land can increase grain 
yields on a high proportion of North 
Dakota farms. * 


Field demonstrations on Wisconsin 
farms last summer brought more 
proof that extra-heavy fertilizer ap- 
plications pay off in corn yields. 

During the worst drouth in Wis- 
consin in years, corn yields on 48 fer- 
tilizer demonstration plots around the 
state in 1955 averaged 85 bu. per 
acre, compared to a state-wide corn 
yield average of 50 bu. per acre. 


Plots that received only a starter 
fertilizer averaged 64 bu. per acre, 
reports C. J. Chapman, University of 
Wisconsin soils specialist. Much high- 
er yields resulted on fields that got 
plenty of manure, fertilizer plowed 
under, and a sidedressing with nitro- 
gen during the growing season. 

Hale Bremmer, Green Lake Coun- 
ty farmer, got 77 bu. per acre on 
plots that received 200 Ib. of 5-20-20 
starter fertilizer per acre, compared 
to 124 bu. from the same type of 
soil that got 250 Ib. of 3-9-27 starter 
plus 80 Ib. of anhydrous ammonia 
sidedressed. 


But on another part of the same 
field—with the same soil treatment 
otherwise—Mr. Bremmer plowed 
under 480 Ib. of 0-20-20 per acre, 
used 250 Ib. of 3-9-27, and later 
sidedressed the corn with 80 Ib. 
per acre of anhydrous ammonia. 
This plot yielded 142 bu. per acre. 


A farmer in Burnett County, 
Kenneth Swenson, took a 117 bu.-per- 
acre yield from a plot that received 
heavy fertilizer applications, com- 
pared to other fields that got only a 
starter fertilizer and averaged 73 bu. 
per acre, 


* 


Pastures respond to balanced fer- 
tility and good cultural practices just 
as profitably as other money-making 
crops, according to studies by Iowa 
State College soils specialists. 

The Iowa research men report that 
renovated pasture can produce more 


FARM SERVICE DATA 
Extension Station Reports 


volved. 


per acre. 


than twice as much meat per acre 
as unimproved pastures. 

The pasture renovation studies in- 
volved the use of lime and fertilizer 
on the basis of soil tests and the seed- 
ing of birdsfoot trefoil as the legume 
in most of the experiments. The re- 
search men say that the cost of a 
renovation program depends mainly 
on how much lime and fertilizer are 


to a single year. 


needed and how much labor is in- 


In the various tests, the costs of 
the entire renovation program 
averaged anywhere from $25 to $40 
Of these totals, fixed 
costs, including seedbed preparation 
and mowing for weed control aver- 
aged about $8 per acre. 


A good renovation program will 
have valuable carryover benefits, the 
research men report. Renovated pas- 
tures can continue to produce high 
yields for several years after the re- 
building job has been done. Thus the 
costs are spread over a considerable 
period, instead of being chargeable 


The research men say that when 
birdsfoot trefoil is used as the legume, 
the carry-over benefits from pasture 
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Harold S. Jones, University of Mit 
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His comments are based on the 
sults of the 1955 official Minnesof 
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ORTHO always has led the way ecti 


FIRST WITH CAPTAN—developed by ORTHO —one of the 
most valuable of all fungicides today. Potent enemy of certain 
scab, brown rot, blight, botrytis diseases and many other 
plant diseases. ORTHOCIDE, a superior formulation of cap- 
tan, protects against diseases and promotes healthier yields 
—materially raises your percentage of net profits. 
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Sign up with ORTHO and you’re associated 
with the I ‘vou geithe benefit of all the 
technical background —all the laboratory 
and field research—and all the formulating 
skills that have made ORTHO the number 

~ one line of agricultural chemicals in America 
today. 
You get ALL these values when you sell 
ORTHO — consistently “Fustest with the 
mostest” in developing agricultural chemicals 


T. M.’S REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.: ORTHO, ORTHOCIDE, ISOTOX, VAPOTONE, ORTHOL-K, VOLCK 
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FIRST WITH LINDANE. ORTHO Research was the first 
isolate the gamma isomer of the versatile insecticide Benz 
Hexachloride. We know it as Lindane, the active ingredien 
ORTHO formulations sold under the brand name ISOTG 
Growers find this chemical enormously effective against 
sects, with a remarkably wide range of application. 


ustest 


that have proved to be both effective a 
economical. 
ORTHO Fieldmen— graduate entomo 


gists and agricultural scientists—can isola ftom 
crop insect and disease problems and PIM sed cc 
scribe the quality-controlled ORTHO Se 

first,” 


ucts to help correct them. 
Remember, too, that when you sell § 
ORTHO program, all the personal, on-yo 
ground technical advice and services of y@q 
ORTHO Fieldman are provided gladly 4 
without any extra charge. Get this plus val 
for your customers. Let the leader lead 
to better yields and to bigger profits! 


ON ALL CHEMICALS, READ DIRECTIONS AND CAUTIONS BEFORE USE. 
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than 60 bu. per acre 
ps $2 back for every 
pease in fertilizer when their 
al fertilizer investment was at 
the farmers whose unfer- 
ved “check” plots averaged 80 to 


cre found that when they 
5 to $20 worth of fertilizer 


fertilize 


would | acre, the increased yields it gave 
Ording than paid its cost. 

y Of Mi 4 that’s just the first year's re- 
from a fertilizer investment. 
on the arryover Will benefit the next 
Minnesof years’ crops great deal, Mr. 
conductd 

cooper says: 


of Mi 
7. Forage yields were doubled, soil 
ssion losses cut 74% and water run- 
reduced more than one third, when 
wornout pasture was renovated 
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and fertilized, according to tests by 
Ohio soils specialists. 

In the three-year tests at the 
Zanesville, Ohio experiment farm an 
eroded, rundown pasture was seeded 
to a mixture of bluegrass, timothy, 
red top, alsike and white clover. Be- 
fore reseeding, this field had produced 
only poverty grass and brown sedge. 
The field was fertilized with 300 Ib. 
per acre of a phosphate-potash fer- 
tilizer. 


At the end of the three-year 
study, the fertilized field was pro- 
ducing mostly bluegrass and white 
clover, the soils men report. An un- 
treated plot nearby continued to 
yield poverty grass and broom 
sedge. 


In summarizing results, the Ohio 
soils men report that the fertilized 


pasture produced about a ton per 
acre of good quality forage, compared 
to half a ton of poor herbage on the 
untreated field; soil losses from ero- 
sion were cut down from 1,110 Ib. 
per acre per year, to 290 lb.; water 
run-off on the fertilized plot amounted 
to only 5 inches, compared to 8% 
inches on the untreated field. 


* 


It pays to fertilize old alfalfa fields, 
according to Wisconsin soils specialist. 

C. J. Chapman, of the University 
of Wisconsin extension staff, says 
that an extra ton of hay was har- 
vested from old alfalfa fields last 
season that were top-dressed with 
$8.16 worth of phosphate and potash 
fertilizer. 


Summarizing the results of 88 
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WITH TEPP (tetraethyl pyrophosphate) dusts for agri- 
al use, ORTHO Research developed a carrier to sta- 
the chemical until it reaches the plant and insects. Sold 


Ihis year get your share of big profits 
fom protection against wireworms and 
seed corn maggots. The product is ISOTOX 
iS Seed Treater F— another “ORTHO 
Big magazine ads have already 


ective agricultural chemicals 


mostest”’ 


Attention Mid-west Dealers 


pre-sold farmers. NOW push ISOTOX 
and make profits up to $13.86 per case. 
What's more: stock the full ORTHO’ ‘ne 
of agricultural chemicais to ‘Cire 
you'll always be “‘Fustest with the mostest.’’ 


FIRST WITH FOLIAGE OIL SPRAYS— ORTHO Research 
first developed highly refined petroleum oil sprays in the form 
of new type emulsions and ready-mixes. Under such brand 
names of ORTHOL-K, and VOLCK these oil sprays today 
are known and respected by growers the world over. Include 
these top-choice oil sprays in your control program, too. 
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U.S. PAT. OFF, 


SCIENTIFIC PEST CONTROL 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL Corp. 
Offices throughout U.S.A. 


demonstrations throughout Wiscon- 
sin in 1955, Mr. Chapman says that 
alfalfa hay yield increases aver- 
aged 2,322 Ib. per acre. 


This good showing, he said, was 
made in spite of an unusually dry 
summer and the fact that the top- 
dressing was done in the spring. Re- 
sults would have been even better if 
the fields had been top-dressed the 
preceding fall. 


Mr. Chapman says that most of the 
fertilizers used in the demonstrations 
were high in potash. In some cases 
they contained boron, too, where 
needed. Top-dressing paid off in light 
soils as well as heavy soils, he said. 


On the Roy Schlough and Sons 
farms in Dane County, top-dressed 
alfalfa fields have averaged 10,500 
lb. of hay per acre over a three-year 
period. Yields averaged only 4,500 
Ib. on portions of the same fields that 
were not top-dressed. 


* 


High soil fertility plus a stalk popu- 
lation big enough to use the avail- 
able nutrients helped Bob Rector 
grow 210 bu. of corn per acre last 
summer on his Madison county, In- 
diana farm. 


Mr. Rector was named 1955 corn 
growing champion of Indiana. He 
won top honors in the statewide Five- 
Acre Corn Club contest. Runner-up 
was Harry McKown, also of Madison 
county, with a yield of 204 bu. per 
acre. 


Mr. Rector’s championship yield 
was grown on a river bottom field 
plowed out of mammoth clover 
the year before and planted to corn. 
In 1954, he added 1,687 Ib. of high 
analysis fertilizer per acre. For the 
1955 crop, Mr. Rector plowed down 
1,000 Ib. of 10-10-10 fertilizer before 
planting and added 300 Ib. of 5-20- 
20 in the row. He estimated the 
stalk population of Indiana certi- 
fied C 870 hybrid at about 25,000 
per acre. Rows in the field averaged 
inches apart. 


The second place winner, Harry 
McKown, grew his 204-bu. yield on 
a field that had been in alfalfa-clover 
sod in 1953-54. He plowed down the 
sod last spring and then drilled in 
700 Ib. of 10-10-10 with a wheat drill 
just before corn planting time. Then 
he put on 240 Ib. of 4-16-16 in the 
row at planting time. 


Mr. McKown spread more than 15 
tons of manure to the acre on the 
field in 1954 and 1955. His stalk popu- 
lation of Indiana certified hybrid 844, 
was approximately 17,000 plants to 
the acre. 

* 


Minnesota soils men report that 
barley yields were boosted 20 bu. per 
acre last season when the crop got a 
full feed of plant nutrients, plus extra 
nitrogen. Farmers in Norman county 
cooperated in the tests conducted by 
Curtis Klint, soils conservation agent. 


In these tests, some barley fields 
had no fertilizer at all. Others re- 
ceived 75 lb. of nitrogen per acre. On 
still other plots, Mr. Klint applied a 
complete fertilizer, sometimes with 
nitrogen and sometimes not. 


Yields averaged 45 bu. per acre 
on the plots getting the complete 
fertilizer plus nitrogen, compared 
with only 25 bu. on the unfertilized | 
crop. Barley that got nitrogen 
alone yielded 31 bu. 


Mr. Klint reports that at midsea- 
son, the unfertilized barley was only 
about 10 inches high and had a small, 
shallow root system. Barley that got 
nitrogen was 14 inches tall and had 
50% more roots. The crop that got 
complete fertilizer plus nitrogen was 
16 inches tall and had twice as big a 
root system to draw up water as did 
the unfertilized barley. 
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The Bulletin Board 


No. 16 in a series from the Spencer Chemi- 
cal Magazine, “Today’s Fertilizer Dealer” 


The fertilizer market was there, but you can’t side-dress without the 


equipment. So Frank Brothers Feed & Grain sold 200 attachments in three 
years. Above, Lloyd Anderson (left) of Frank Brothers chats with Stanley 
Morris, a good side-dressing customer. 


Do-it-yourself note: If folks won't 
buy fertilizer because they haven't 
the equipment to apply it, then sell 
them the equipment! 


Starting with this basic principle, 
Lloyd Anderson of Frank Brothers 
Feed and Grain (Mapleton, Minn.) 
licked a fertilizer bottleneck. When 
Lloyd went to Southern Minnesota’s 
Frank Brothers in 1945, about the 
only application equipment around 
was a teaspoon. The market had come 
of age, but no one was selling the 
equipment. 


So Frank Brothers started buying 
lime spreaders—small .end-gate af- 


They Whipped A 


Fertilizer Bottleneck 


By Ralph L. Willits 
Spencer Representative for Minnesota 


way to get customers. Lloyd recalls 
they had trouble getting farmers to 
put on streaks of fertilizer. Now, he 
says, they have trouble getting them 


to leave unfertilized strips. When 


year. 


fairs, and sold 30 to 35 of them. Per- 


haps a small dent was made. Before 
1948, they also sold three or four 
side-dressing units. After that time 
they sold 200 attachments in three 
years, and the market is now well 
saturated. This opened the door for 
fertilizer sales. 


Since that time Lloyd Anderson and 
Wally Frank (son of Edward G. 
Frank, who runs the business but is 
not involved much in fertilizer sales) 
have done much to keep their fertil- 
izer business healthy. Starting by 
priming the equipment pump, they 
are making farm delivery, farm stor- 
age, fall application and test plot 
work for them. 


The fertilizer boom got its unofficial 
start in the area about 1947. At first, 
farm-to-farm selling was the only 


invitation for customers. 


farms you could get a 10 to 18-bushe 


they do convince a doubter he should 
leave some strips for evidence, they 
stress marking them carefully so as 
not to draw any wrong conclusions. 


To help take the pressure off what 
was originally a one-season business 
only, Wally and Lloyd have had suc- 
cess in getting farmers to store fer- 
tilizer—a bonus in fertilizer sales 
that many folks have not yet real- 
ized. They stress a pre-season dis- 
count—$3 a ton up to the first of the 


They advertise in every issue of their 
weekly paper, which is a right smart 
idea, it seems. In addition, a soil test 
lab, established in the basement of 
the Frank Brothers building, has pro- 
vided the equivalent of an engraved 


At the start of the fertilizer boom it 
appeared that on medium fertility 


1 


increase in corn yields through side 
dressing, and some fertilizer new- 
comers get that just from starter, 
Lloyd says. A lot of folks now are 
playing with heavy applications, To- 
day the county is about as far ad- 
vanced in fertilizer as any in the 


state, and Frank Brothers, which was 


fertilizer trade, too. 


To Fertilizer Dealers ONLY 


SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY 

609 Dwight Building 

Kansas City 5, Missouri 

Gentlemen: I am a fertilizer dealer not 
presently receiving Today’s Fertilizer 
Dealer magazine. Please send me a free 
subscription without obligation. 
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already a big name in feed and soy- 
bean processing, is growing up in the 


DEALER RESPONSIBILITY 


(Continued from page 9) 


products, 
production, 
pwledge of t 


clearly, if he wants his business to 
grow and the farmers of his commun- 
ity to operate profitably, the dealer 
must share some of the responsibility 
for teaching this new technology. He 
cannot leave the whole job to others 
nor expect his customer to solve a 
specific problem on his farm with the 
general information that an Exten- 
sion Bulletin can provide. 

Neither should the dealer provide 
financing, but he certainly can and 
should work with the local banker to 
educate him to the fact that many of 
the best crops today are being made 
on borrowed money and that the 
amount of a loan invested in agricul- 
tural chemicals is a protection for 
that loan. 

Yes, there is still a vast educational 
job to be done to educate farmers to 
use farm chemicals and to use them 
properly. Clearly, to my way of think- 
ing, our type of business requires all 


of us to join in the broad educational . 


job and to share the responsibility in 
solving the farmer’s technical prob- 
lems. 

This is but one aspect of the prob- 
lem of servicing farm chemicals. The 
public recognizes this complex of 
technology if we do not. Thus ferti- 
lizers and pesticides as related to 
farmers’ needs and public health are 
regulated by public law. The degree 
of regulation already imposed should 
be a warning to us. Other industries 
have learned that the way to avoid 
government regulation is for the in- 
dustry to regulate itself. 

We have regulatory controls on fer- 
tilizers at the state level and at both 
state and federal levels on pesticides. 

Every insecticide and fungicide that 
is to be used in 1956 has been sub- 
jected to a major reevaluation be- 
cause of Public Law 518. This law— 
the Miller Bill—provides that all 
chemicals to be used as pesticides 
must have specific information on 
their labels approved by USDA of- 
ficials. This means that hereafter 
label directions must be followed ac- 
curately, with special attention to 
dosages, crops covered, safe intervals 
from last application to harvest and 
other precautions. 

If a chemical is to be used on food 
or forage crops, the Food and Drug 
Administration establishes residual 
tolerances in parts per million. All 
pesticides must meet this rigid in- 
spection. 


Aside from any legal obligations 
I believe we have a moral obliga- 
tion to see to it that these products 
are used properly. We are derelict 
if we sell a product that is not need- 
ed, sell a product that is wrong for 
the intended use or fail to give 
proper instruction for its use. 


But there is the other kind of 
moral obligation— the obligation to 
help our customers make a profit. No 
manufacturer and no dealer can 


guarantee results, and I think any 


manufacturer or dealer who does 
make such claims without qualifying 
his statement, is irresponsible. 

A farmer makes a major invest- 
ment when he buys fertilizer — and 
one that must pay off if he is going 
to come back a second year. A farm- 
er entrusts his entire crop to you 
when he takes your recommendation 
on an insecticide. It is evident that 
you cannot pass this off as a business 
transaction devoid of any responsi- 
bility on your part. 

I have said that we have legal and 
moral obligations in this matter of 
service, and that it is in the nature 
of our business that service is re- 
quired. Another excellent reason for 
providing service is that it is good 
business; it is to your own interest. 

I could cite you case after case in 
our Own experience. Our best dealers 
are not the ones who consider them- 
selves middlemen, purely distributors. 
Their purpose is not merely to sell a 


bag of fertilizer—but to create a cus- | improve the form and quality 
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you have taken over the positi¢ 
once held by the implement dealer 
the man to whom the farmer lool 
for assistance in his effort to make 
profit. 
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grow. 
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technological changes in the agri 


tural industry. An important 
of this trend is that a greater burden, it he ma, 
is placed on handlers of agricultug bably low pri 
chemicals to have available for 
tribution to farmers the most 
technical literature and informatig, 
and to be able to understand ali). °° 
answer questions raised by sii 
The Christophers say “you 4 an uniform 
change the world.” You as fertili ned? 
and pesticide dealers certainly can 31) it 
that. You can stabilize the agri uted? 
tural income of farmers in your mecial a 
munity by persuading them to adq required ? 
the methods that will maximize t How toxic is i 
yields and minimize their costs. Mil it leave p 
In this matter of service, the ousands of 
sponsibility is shared by dollar: 
our industry, but it falls, first of ® screening | 
upon the manufacturer. Basically, may 
it is the dealer’s job to act as the Gam, .. dition. by 
tributing agency for these produ¢ y 
it is the manufacturer’s job to rine 
duce them. Depart; 
You expect, first of all, that tod and D 
manufacturer will produce 2 
that meets the specifications he Persons in 


on it. What assurance have you t 
these specifications are met? 

The easy answer is that manuf 
turers are checked by legal auth¢ 
ties. But there are other checks. 
manufacturer, in addition to !¢ 
checks, is restrained by competitigg 
Any manufacturer who puts out 
inferior product quickly will be 
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well as the manufacturer’s competi- 
tors—know just about everything 
there is to know about the compound. 


_ The manufacturer can label his 
new compound carefully—but it is 
still up to the dealer to call atten- 
tion to this label and to encourage 


fertilizer if his soil test and other 
evidence show a need for only 200 Ib. 

The manufacturer is obligated to 
know everything he can about his 
product—including its action in the 
soil and its value in plant nutrition. 
This means that he must support not 
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age and handling data—and this must 
originate, for the most part, with 
the manufacturer. 


If the manufacturer—and in most 
of these things, the distributor— 
has such responsibilities as those I 
have named, what of the dealer? 


Strong, grow; variety of pesticide com- the farmer to use it in the manner, research, but application 

esses always using ‘¢ much more difficult for in the dosages, and for the. purposes Pe I have already indicated that his 
ery other industjmmnds. It | these products. How- | which have been established He is obligated, it seems to me, to | basic function is that of a distributor 
on servi to evaluate : through this costly pr know what experts in the government | of agricultural chemicals—an impor- 

turers make available ug: procedure. xpe sri po 

; required } r, manufacture formation; there- agencies believe and try to work with | tant function and a difficult one. He 
0k to you By the necessary 1 naitilé Po: ye elop As we have already pointed out | them. is not all-wise, yet he is expected to 
., oF AG. it is not a of pesti- | Manufacturing a good product — in He should know what each product | know the farmer’s needs before the 
our leading ¢ pood oleree however, that the ee ra one eg has a guaranteed | will do and what it won’t do—and see | farmer knows them. In the U.S. he 
ain langua ha ind ps. It means, n who is not techni- chemical analysis and is recom- | to it that his jobbers and dealers | has to select his supplier from some 
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al companies engaged 
business spend literal- 


f thousands of dollars— 
5 millions—to conduct re- 
es. 


There is little 


mended only for purposes for which 
it is useful—is only the beginning. 
The manufacturer — and distributor, 
too—has some further responsibilities. 

We must manufacture a product of 
uniform high quality. 

While many industries—television 
set manufacturers for example—can 
create wants through advertising, we 
must satisfy needs. We cannot con- 
scientiously sell a farmer 400 Ib. of 


have this same knowledge of his 
product. 

He should be responsible, partly, 
for application education and also for 
safety education. 

He should be interested enough to 
watch the results. 

It is no longer sufficient to tell the 
farmer to read the directions on the 
label. Now, a farmer expects techni- 
cal information on application, stor- 


1,250 fertilizer manufacturers and his 
supplies from some 1,700 formulations 
of mixed fertilizers alone. The task 
when it comes to pesticides is greater 
yet. 

When he makes these decisions, his 
work is just begun. One of the great- 
est needs is for growers to study 
their soil and insect problems and to 
know their situation so they will not 
waste money in nutrition and control 
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eening programs. 

After initial laboratory studies, the 
pounds may eventually be given 
all field trials. If the compound 
ll looks promising it will be field 
ted by agricultural research groups 
the experiment stations and others. 
fonths later the reports are back, 
haps saying that the field trials 
successful. 

But the manufacturer, still with no 
burance that the product will be a 
ercial success, has spent thou- 
ds of dollars. He will spend thou- 
ds more before the profits begin 
come in. 

ill it work for the farmer as it 
fin the controlled field trials? 

Will pests develop resistance to it? 
sit better than existing products ? 
What other agents must be com- 
ed with the active compound to 
bke its use practical ? 

an it be manufactured at an ac- 
ptably low price ? 

How much will the manufacturing 
pit cost, and what size must it be? 
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Mixtures 


HEPTACHLOR 

containing 

oe A ee Be ready to meet the growing demand—order 

your Heptachlor-Fertilizer mixtures NOW! 
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Fertilizer containing Heptachlor gives you extra benefits, 
age to seeds, seedlings, and roots. Heptachlor protected crops 
make the best use of fertilizer and moisture. This spring do 
two important jobs in one by using fertilizer containing 
Heptachlor. 


Applied alone, or mixed with fertilizer, Heptachlor is . . . 


kills insects that 
damage and seeds, young plants and 
roots. Heptachior is sure-death to soil insects and 
gives you full season protection. 


Over a million farmers are regularly reading about 
Heptachlor-Fertilizer mixtures in farm magazines 
and state farm papers. And many thousands more 
will be hearing the Heptachlor-with-Fertilizer facts 
on Jeading farm radio stations. 


Other 


oi : more corn per acre than from untreated plots. 
say “you 4 More farmers will buy Heptachlor for protection 
You as the soll, Te hares equipment and i's against soil insects this spring than ever before. 


rs certainly can 
bilize the agri 
mers in your co 
ing them to 
vill maximize th 


How shall it be 
sted packaged and dis 


Will special application 
tequired ? 


HOW toxic is it? 


They’ll ask for Heptachlor mixed with Fertilizer. 
For greater sales, take advantage of the coming 
demand for this more effective combination—order 


e their costs. Mil it WEPTACHLOR KILLS MORE SOIL [ your Heptachlor-Fertilizer mixtures now. Insist on 

f service, the it leave residues? INSECTS THAN ANY OTHER 
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and development group, but 


t falls, first of 


farm; also a Free copy of the new 12 page soil 
booklet. 


cide... you'll profit through greater sales and 
customer satisfaction. 


ind 


Mame. 


HEPTACHLOR IS AMERICA’S LEADING SOIL INSECTICIDE! 


t of all, that “ : Department of Agriculture, 
produce a prod... Drug Administration, 
cifications he Pp Persons research and administra- 


nee have you t In the various states—as 


Velsicol Chemical Corporation C-46 
met? 330 East Grand Avenue 
other checks. , rs to Fertilizer XN | Please send me copies of the new Heptachlor- 
addition to Quiz on Page 10 tar Fertilizer folder. 
od by compe 1 
who puts out 2 phosphorus, ¥% Ib.; Vv ELSICOL NAME 
rickly will be 1 1p, 
9. 40 

or 1. 900, mite 

14. 2% bu combination ZONE____STATE 
and quali 15. 10% in, 


us 
EFFECTIVE 
z ECONOMICAL .....Low cost added crop insurance . . . few dollars is 
ee all it costs to treat an acre with Heptachlor. It more . 
Z | than pays in better yields. On test plots Heptachior a 
reatment doubled the corn vield over 50 bushels 
Be: safe to handle. 
Whether you buy fertilizer in bulk or by the bag, insist on 
| fertilizer with Heptachlor . . . it’s America’s leading soil insec- ; 
a ticide . . . it takes the soil insect risk out of farming. aM: 
: 3 
Seed Corn Beotie Japanese Beetle H 
White Fringed Beetle Mole Crickets ' 
>. Root Weer! gute. H 
Advertisement now appearing in farm publications 


efforts. The dealer and salesman can 
help in this. It is indeed your job to 
develop constructive programs along 
these lines which will serve the farm- 
er’s. best interests. 

Dr. H. T. Reynolds, entomologist of 
the California Experiment Station at 
Riverside, told the Cotton Production 
Conference in Memphis only last 
December, “Salesmen and applicators 
should recognize that they have an 
over-all responsibility to the farmer 
and the cotton industry as well as to 
the insecticide industry. If for no 
other reason than the increasing re- 
sistance problem and lowering mar- 
gins of profit to the cotton farmer, 
salesmen should sell only approved 
materials at recommended rates. 
Above all, they should not urge treat- 
ment unless it will show a dollar re- 
turn to the grower.” 

The dealer is in a peculiarly favor- 


able position—more so than anyone 
else in our industry—to observe 
results under a wide variety of condi- 
tions, to learn by experience how agri- 
cultural chemicals react in different 
situations. He is in an excellent posi- 
tion to serve as a consultant, bring- 
ing together these varied observa- 
tions and relating them to the prob- 
lems of other farmers. 

His first obligation, it seems to me, 
is to learn everything he can about 
agricultural chemicals, particularly 
in their use, and to pass on this in- 
formation, simply and frankly, to 
those who call on him for assistance. 
He will not rely on labelling and liter- 
ature. 

I would not presume to lay out a 
program and say that “this is what 
the dealer should do.” Every dealer 
has his individual situation and must 
decide for himself what services are 


All crops need nitrogen. When they do... 


set. HORSE « LION 
NITROGEN FERTILIZERS 


The answer to “What’s going on...” determines your customer’s continued 
use of your fertilizer. Be sure that “what’s going on” is the production of 


the bigger yield and the better quality that puts money in farm 


pockets — 


and yours. To be sure of results, be sure to offer “HORSE & LION” nitro- 
gen fertilizers. Five “Horse & Lion” nitrogen fertilizers for various require- 


ments are: 


“Horse & Lion” Calcium Nitrate: 151% pure nitrogen, combined with 
about 20% available lime. Granulated. 


“Horse & Lion’’ Ammonium Nitrate Limestone: 2012% pure nitrogen 
(104%4% nitric and 10144% ammonic nitrogen) and approximately 32 to 


33% calcium carbonate. Granulated. 


“Horse & Lion” Ammonium Sulphate Nitrate: 26% pure nitrogen (11% 
nitric and 15% ammonic nitrogen). Granulated. 


“Horse & Lion Urea 44”: 44% pure nitrogen. Coated pellets for dry use. . - 


“Horse & Lion Urea 46": 46% pure nitrogen. Pellets without coating 
for liquid application or dry use where fast dissolving desired. 


For complete information and prices, contact your nearest 
“Horse & LION” fertilizer headquarters. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 


DISTRIBUTORS, U.S.A. 
500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
417 MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
417 SOUTH HILL STREET, LOS ANGELES 13, CALIFORNIA 


421 S. W. SIXTH AVENUE, PORTLAND 4, OREGON 


needed or would be helpful in his 
area. 

Permit me to suggest, however, 
some of the points that I have ob- 
served in studying many dealerships 
and some ideas that I think have 
merit. 


1. The dealer should help the 
farmer to help himself by providing 
advice and selling products that are 
needed. A dealer should be a prim- 
ary source of information on farm 
chemicals. Ultimately dealers may 
have to establish service depart- 
ments just as implement dealers 
did many years ago. 


Some authorities believe, as the 
fertilizer-pesticide dealer is forced in- 
creasingly into the role of adviser, 
that scientific specialists will be the 
dealers of tomorrow. In my thinking, 
the reverse is true; the pesticide deal- 
er_of today -will have to become a 
scientific specialist, capable of giving 
professional advice on the materials 


he sells, diagnosing and prescribing’ 


on a high ethical plane. 


It may well be that when the deal- 
er becomes a “plant doctor” he will 
have to charge for services of this 
type, as indeed agronomists and en- 
tomologists hired by the larger farms 
and in industry, do already. 


2. The dealer should maintain a 
reference library. for farmers’ use. 
One of our dealers tells me that he 
distributes more literature on agricul- 
tural che mical1s—official bulletins 
from his own extension service—than 
does the county agent. This is not to 
criticize the county agent but merely 
to point up the fact that the dealer’s 
place of business serves as a school 
room for adult education. 

3. Fertilizer dealers need to work 
with bankers to make them realize 
how valuable farm chemicals are in 
protecting and guaranteeing farm 
loans. 

4. Dealers need to run farm meet- 
ings, showing films and making use 
of the educational materials available 
from manufacturers and government 
services. 


5. Dealers can help themselves by 
running demonstrations. Over the 
years we have learned there are 
many kinds of farmers. There are 
the experimenters—God bless them 
—who will try anything. They are 
not interested in what the experi- 
ment station is trying this year— 
they want to know what’s on the 
schedule for next year. 


At the other end of the scale are 
“non-adapters.” They’re so set in 
their ways that they’ll have nothing 
to do with new-fangled ideas. In 
between are the majority of farmers. 
They’re from Missouri. They want to 
be shown. By pin-pointing sales and 
educational efforts on the informal 
leaders of this majority, by using 
demonstration plots and case _his- 
tories and test plots, you can quickly 
establish new practices in your area. 
All you have to do is show results— 
literally. 

6. Through demonstrations and 
other means, the dealer should be 
well informed of local usage, and he, 
in turn, should keep his local agricul- 
tural authorities well informed about 
the products he is handling and their 
place in the local agriculture. 

7. He should be interested in safety 
and consider safety education or ad- 
vice as part of his responsibility. 

8. In fertilizer and insect control 
programs, some dealers will find it 
profitable to organize community pro- 
grams. This can be a valuable service 
to a community, particularly, such as 
in the fight against many cotton in- 
sects, since migrating pests from 
neighboring fields may often-times 
undo the work done by the farmer 
who poisons. 


9. Get out and check on results. 
Time and time again we learn that 


G. A. Wakefield 


the better dealers have little time 
to sit in a swivel chair. They speni 


ortant answel 
elds. 


Johanning 


as much time as they can makingimt summer Pr‘ 
farm calls. They maintain close acre, accor 
contact with established customers. Werner. Cor 


to know their requirements. nilk yield” to a 

Mr. Wern 

They work out fertilizer and pe Livalent of 4,6 

control schedules on the basis of iM), the Born 

dividual farmer needs, usually fol. 4 996 Ib. per 
lowing an on-the-ground study of thi 50, basis. 


problem. They recommend soil tes 
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by talking to the farmer himself a 
the growing season gets on. 


One of our better dealers follo 
the crop to maturity and measur@., Johan: 
and weighs the yields, runs a protei ed 3.247 Ib. T 
analysis of grain, and even figuré erage figure 
the farmer’s profits. Importantly, bs 3.271 Ib. pe 
puts all this on paper so the farmd at would be 
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begins to operate, you will find thay, Born say: 
the farmers will come to you ff sture fields, 
more of their needs. And, if you grazing, 
also operating a grain elevator, cows 
ing farm machinery, or lumber, ji. pasture 
seed, you'll find that farmers one halt ac; 


confidence in you will turn to you f 
these other needs as well as for the 
chemicals. 

10. Should you provide other sé 
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vices? Should you help with the 1 » Farm 
festation count? Should you provi 
application service? I don't know. Orlean 
do know that basically good fa 
management requires a comple WICHITA—A 
farm management program and t e National offi 
farmers need to have assistance held at ng 
decide what is the best for thq@ Wichita Mu 
crops and land under today’s con@@@™Ft made for 
tions. New Or! 

There is so much to do that MMM o¢ _ 
one can do it all. Don’t worry abo Ms in 36 stat 
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He likes to have people working. ie: 


with him. Your only worry will t 
to know where to stop, lest yo 
own energy runs out. 


In closing let me say this: In 4 Wilson, 
competition between brands, price AM" &nd Be 
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tilizer Boosts 
ture Output for 


‘sconsin Farmers 


AN, WIS.— An acre of 
produce all the feed 
for some 62 ten-gallon cans 0 
in one suri the cows 

all the harvesting. 

zen Sheboygan County, Wis- 
in farmers are Proving it. Wi 
i trials set UP with the help of 
nLycan, county agent, and George 
University of Wisconsin 
cattle specialist, these farmers 
finding out what better pastures 
5 pasture managment mean in 


dairymen — Henry 
of Raymond Born— 
y plenty of fertilizer and “work- 
+ the pasture in shifts” are im- 
tant answers to high pasture 
elds. 


_Johanning’s 45-cow Jersey herd 
poss produced 3,722 Ib. milk 
acre, according to a report by 
| Werner. Convert Mr, J ohanning’s 
bilk yield” to a 3.5% butterfat basis, 
Mr. Werner, and it was - the 
ivalent of 4,615 Ib. per acre. 
On the Born farm the milk yield 
3 4,896 lb. per acre, or 4,945 Ib. on 
B5% basis. 
Milk yield is calculated by figuring 
» exact amount of milk that is pro- 
ced by the nutrients in an acre of 
ture. 
ust as important as milk yield is 
e pounds of digestible nutrients 
DN) from each acre. Mr. Werner 
vs Mr. Johanning’s pastures aver- 
ed 3,247 lb. TDN per acre, and the 
erage figure on Mr. Born’s farm 
bs 3,271 lb. per acre. 
at would be equal to nearly three 
d one-half tons of top quality 
ume hay or 140 bu. oats, says Mr. 
emer, and grazing saved the har- 
sting costs. 
Mr. Johanning’s fertilizer program 
for 450 Ib. 0-20-20 at seeding 
me and a liberal topdressing with 
10-10 and manure during the third 
ar after seeding. He leaves his 
lds in hay or pasture about four 
ars, 
Bir. Born says heavy fertilizing on 
sture fields, combined with rota- 
mal grazing, enabled him to graze 
bre cows on less total acreage. He 
M his pasture divided into 11 two 
i one-half acre lots last year, and 
at was enough to pasture 40 milk- 
g Holsteins all summer. 


ing Farmers Plan 
Orleans Convention 


WICHITA—At a recent meeting of 
f ational officers of Flying Farm- 
held at national headquarters, 
Wichita Municipal Airport, plans 
ths 4 made for a convention to be 
* at New Orleans, Aug. 20-23. The 
Farmers now has a member- 
D of over 5,000, with organiza- 
MS in 36 states and Canada. 
ers of the association in at- 
mere: Fred Triplett, Hills- 
4 exas, president; Ken Butler, 
ison, Minn., vice president; 
4 Pond, Scott, Ohio, secretary: 
Palmdale, Cal., treas- 
Ben Leinenweber, St. 
inn., a tor, 
said, “Light aircraft 
farm living by its 
ve. in farm operation, as well 
travel. Agricultural avi- 
Page expanding its pro- 
inc, Of. the airplane to 
kill sage brush, fer- 
| Seed land and defoliate 
mej, that cotton defoli- 
4 now being done 35% by 


Fertilizer Helps 
Missouri Farmer 
Raise Record Corn Yield 


COLUMBIA, MO. — Jim Bennett, 
Bollinger County, Missouri farmer, 
described how he raised 196.7 bu. of 
corn an acre in 1955 at the Madison 
County Soils and Crops Conference 
at Fredericktown. Irrigation and 
heavy fertilization played a big part 
in the yield—a record for Mr. Ben- 
nett’s part of the state as far as any- 
one knows. 


To get this high yield, 150 Ib. of 
nitrogen, 100 Ib. of phosphate, and 
100 Ib. of potash were plowed down. 
At planting time, 125 Ib. of 12-12-12 
was added to the row as a starter 
fertilizer. Aldrin was used in the 


starter fertilizer to control root 
worm. 


Mr. Bennett planted the corn June 
1, 2, and 3. US 523 W hybrid seed 
corn was planted at a rate to produce 
18,000 stalks an acre. 

The corn was first irrigated with 
five inches of water when the tassel 
first emerged. Two other five-inch ir- 
rigations followed giving the field ap- 
proximately 96,000 gallons of water 
per acre in the three irrigations. 

Harvesting the high yield was some 
trouble but with a one-row picker 
and a two-plow tractor, Mr. Bennett 
said he managed to fill a 40-bushel 
wagon in 20 minutes and picked 500 
bu. in seven hours for his best day’s 
run. 

Costs of growing the big yield ran 
47¢ bu. Mr. Bennett had $93 an acre 
invested in the crop—$32 of it in fer- 


tilizer and the remaining $61 on extra 
labor, gas, oil, depreciation on equip- 
ment, and other expenses. In Mis- 
souri, the average cost of producing 
30 bushels corn without fertilizer is 
$28 an acre—or nearly $1 bu. : 


FARM POPULATION 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS — 
The long-time trend of farm popula- 
tion losses in Texas showed definite 
signs of slowing down during 1955. 
Figures just released by Dr. R. L. 
Skrabanek, Department of Agricul- 
tural Economics and Sociology, of 
Texas A&M College, indicate that the 
farm population increased by 15,000 
during the past year. There were 1,- 
141,000 Texans living on farms in 
April, 1955, according to the Texas 
A&M rural sociologist. This compares 
with 1,126,000 in 1954. 


NOW 


FREE BOOKLET! 
FREE MOVIE! 


Both Teil How 
fo Win Your 
Grain Sanitation 
Battle with 
Insects 


Here are two free offers you can’t afford 
to pass up! Not if you are engaged in 
the handling or storage of grain. This 
booklet is called, “Meeting the Chal- 
lenge.” The 16mm color movie is en- 
titled, “The Hungry Horde” and is 18 
minutes long. Both tell the fascinating 
and educational story of how you can 
conquer the problem of insect infesta- 
tion in stored grain and meet the 
- challenge of the new grain sanitation 
standards. So mail coupon today! 


NO COST « NO OBLIGATION 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 


DOUGLAS CHEMICAL CO. 

j 620 East 16th Avenue 

f North Kansas City, Mo. 

# [77] Send me my free copy of [1 Yes, | would like to see the movie, 
8 LuJ “Meeting the Challenge.” LJ “The Hungry Horde.” 
é 

Name 

i City 

State 
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Good Promotion Can Change 
The Hard-to-Get Prospect 


Into a Regular 


By AL. P. NELSON 
Croplife Special Writer 


Practically every fertilizer dealer 
will agree that there are two general 
types of customers which are encoun- 
tered in the business month after 
month. These are: 


1. The customer who has decided to 
buy fertilizer and who comes to your 
store voluntarily and places his order. 
He may have a question or two to 
ask you as to analysis and as to the 
number of pounds per acre for a cer- 
tain crop, but the fact remains that 
he does not need to be sold on fer- 
tilizer as such. 

2. The second type of customer is 
the skeptic. He is not going to buy 
additional fertilizer unless he is con- 
vinced he can profit thereby. In fact, — 
he is not going to walk into your 
store. He is going to let you come 
to him. It is going to take some 
mighty strong sales presentation on 
your part to get him to relent and 
come and ask you about fertilizer. 

Well, how do you reach this second 
type? And once you reach him, how 
are you going to get him to up his 
requirements of fertilizer to recom- 
mendations? 


Customer 


I have formed this conclusion, 
after talking with many fertilizer 
dealers, that they are not, with a 
few notable exceptions, taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunities of 
good advertising to reach the 
tough-to-sell prospects. 


There are so many new things hap- 
pening in the fertilizer industry, that 
the farmer has trouble catching up 
on all of them. 

Research on fertilizers and their 
uses, as well as on other farm chem- 
icals, has been intensive and wide- 
spread since the end of the last war. 
This research, backed by technologi- 
cal progress, has harvested a wonder- 
ful crop, but the education of dealers 
and farmers has not kept pace. 

Many farmers are confused. Some 
are torn between deciding which is 
best for them, dry fertilizer, anhy- 
drous ammonia, liquid nitrogen, 
mixed liquid fertilizer, insecticide- 
fertilizer mixtures, etc. 

And when the farmer is confused, 
his buying impulses slow down. If 
the farmer knew just what fertilizer 
to buy for his soils and crops; if he 
knew what insecticides to mix with 
his fertilizer, and if he was dead sure 


INSTALL A 


STEWART-WARNER 


FOR 
UNIFORM 
APPLICATION 

of Anhydrous Ammonia, 


lizer, Insecti¢c 
Weed-Killer..- 


SPEEDOMETER 


Here’s how a Stewart-Warner Farm 
) ometer can help you save materi- 
and improve crops: 

1. Assures uniform distribution by accu- 
rately measuring speed 
and di traveled. Can be installed 
on any tractor, fertilizer rig, spray rig, 
combine or other wheeled equipment. 

2. Dial shows speeds up to 10 miles per 
hour in 4% mile graduations; records dis- 
tance in hundredths of a mile (52.8 ft.). 


STEWART-WARNER 
ADVANTAGES 


Easy to Install! Universal mounting— 
can be used on any vehicle. 

Sturdy! Mechanism enclosed in cad- 
mium-plated steel case for protection 
against dust, rain, weather and shock. 
Accurate! Designed and tested to as- 
sure true measurement of speed and 


3. Indicates instantly when adjustments “Stance over any type of terrain. 
in throttle setting or material flow are Inexpensive! Pays for itself in one sea- 
required—to maintain proper coverage. son in material savings. 

STEWART See your dealer, or write: 


WARNER 


STEWART-WARNER 


which spraying materials to use on 
his orchards and crops, there is no 
question but what he would buy more 
of these materials. He wants to buy 
these products; he knows many of 
them will help him farm more profit- 
ably, but he is confused. He cannot 
buy them all, and he is trying to be 
selective without knowing how to be 
selective. 


When you mention to some farm 
chemical dealers that they should do 
more advertising, because of the 
rapid advances of the industry, they 
say almost without exception, “We 
can’t. Our margins are too small. 
We must hold down our advertising 
budget.” 


If this is the case, then there is 
all the more reason to spend the 
fertilizer advertising dollar more 
carefully, to make it count. Do not 
use all your ad space to tell farm- 
ers to buy and buy and buy. Tell 
them why they should buy your 
fertilizer. Give them copy which 
will add to their knowledge of fer- 
tilizer, ads which they can clip and 
save for reference. 


Perhaps you will find that your 
newspaper ads are not large enough 
to tell the farmer everything that 
you want to tell him, so he can 
know and buy fertilizers more wisely. 
You may then wish to resort, in part, 
to mimeographed monthly direct mail 
bulletins. Some dealers are finding 
such bulletins adequate to tell the 
story. They use newspaper advertis- 
ing as supplementary to direct mail 
copy. 

In a monthly bulletin you can give 


‘the farmer many related facts about 


fertilizer. You can publish case his- 
tories, because you have the space 
to detail them. Case histories, and 
also testimonials, need to be used 
more frequently by the fertilizer 
dealer, not only to sell more fertilizer, 
but also to add to the farmer’s knowl- 
edge and confidence, so that he will 
buy more wisely for his needs. 
Then there is the matter of photo- 


-graphs of growing crops that have 


been fertilized and of check strips of 
unfertilized ground. There are photos 
of harvested crops, showing the dif- 
ference in yields, due to the use of 
fertilizer in recommended amounts. 

Do not be satisfied with only a few 
record cards of results. Make many 
of them, so you will have them for 
reference. Then when you sit down 
and talk proper fertilization with a 
farmer you can pull out 10, 20 or 50 
ecards and talk to him about the re- 
sults from various kinds of soils 
which have been fertilized. 

The chances are you can get from 
a record card a close duplicate of his 
soil conditions, and this will often 
show him, in actual figures, what he, 
too, might expect from fertilization, 
and what the approximate cost will 
be. 

Always remember that the farmer 
for centuries has learned to think in 
terms of dollars and cents. When sell- 
ing him a fertilizer, or an insecticide, 
get the costs down to so much per 
acre. Then relate the cost of the fer- 
tilizer to the value of the increased 
crop. You can then show the farmer 
how much more value is received by 
him after deducting the cost of the 
fertilizer. 

In the middle west during the past 
year dealers who have used pesti- 
cides to control root diseases of corn 
have shown through tests that for a 
few dollars an acre, these pesticides 
can produce corn which has stronger 
roots, producing more corn, and keep- 
ing it upright so it can be harvested 
with less loss. This is information, 
given in terms of dollars and cents, 
which farmers can and will under- 
stand. 


So, the wise fertilizer dealer uses 
his advertising budget as wisely as 
he can, taking care to sell the uses 
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of the product as well as ¢ 
uct and the price and the net gain 
He lets this informativ. advertig 
ing—whatever its Medium—act , 
salesmen for him, to those farmen 
who needed to be reacheg mo 

than others. 


he prod 


Consistently, patiently give 
the tough-to-sell farmer data in | 
form he can understand, and Soong 
or later many a tough Prospect a 
turn into a regular customer. 

It is a well known fact that | 
trained teacher in high school, teacl 
ing a subject such as algebra, 
comes so familiar with the Subjeg 
and the terms and the meaning 
thereof, that unknowingly she 204 
too fast for the students to und 
stand her fully. She is often jy 
patient with this lack of student yf 
derstanding and resents having 


life water - CO 
ited in four ¢ 
described in 
value as livest 


slow down and often repeat instru’ ang 

tions Over and over again. where ae Pe 
The fertilizer dealer cannot ° checkir 

to make this mistake. If he knows imme nsitin 

farm chemical facts, he must not ee ” 

familiar with them tha 

when he instructs his customers, } 

too, hurries along and only adds “0 6382—I 

the farmer’s confusion, instead rtilizer 


clearing it up. 


Consistency, repetition, facts, agame "ne 
ures .and illustrations are needed 
get the great story of farm che been introduc 
icals across to the average 
When the dealer achieves this, he w : > poten Sy 
then near his true sales potential, eyors are the 

; and belt types 

and conveyor 

(Continued from page 11) b 44-to-1 sealed 


“Business is business even in aeri 
application, Mr. Monroe said, “a 
our tools and techniques are all th 
keep us from being the same as ot 
businesses.” 

He urged the Missouri applicata 
to take part in educational progray 
such as their own state organizati 
and the NATA. Meetings of such ¢ 
ganizations are one way of improviil 
a business and making it more e 
cient, he reminded. Also, t 
strengthen the trade by bringing a 
weaknesses, so that a program 
be set up to counteract them. 


Frank Trumbaer and J. 
Christopher, CAA district repré 
sentatives from Kansas City, ou 


mort chain to tk 
speeds are av: 
e choice has 

iven distribut 
€n conveyor. 11 
al for automatic 


lined some of the CAA prograniiiy choice has ¢ 
for the applicater’s benefit. ith drives the 
Trumbaer urged the aerial applic by hydraulic 
tors to take advantage of C Moff). Other n 
safety programs and Mr. Chr talso been inca 
topher talked about the airwort WY states. Secu: 
ness of the restricted category Gilby by checkin; 
aircraft which takes in planes US@Miipm and mailing 


in crop spraying and dusting. 


The chief of the Missouri Resour 
and Development Commission's 
tion section, Dale Fearn, explail 


6389: 


dex 


the function of his organization, whi Stauffer Che 
was simply to further aviation @ folder o 
dustry within the state. In his Products for 
he was concerned with Listed arg 
aerial applicators and pointed out Péations for we 
them that it was important that t m, Wheat, oat 
make a good name for themsel p Pasture and fi 

Also appearing on the program Wa. — folde; 
Loren Reid, University of Miss¢ ormation 
professor of speech, who spoke edjy stati 
the importance of salesmanship tes, Liste, 
any business including that of a¢ Tennial wee 


application. 

The final half day of the pros 
was held at Columbia’s Munic 
Airport where the group inspeq 
new equipment displayed by var! 
firms. This portion of the prost 
was handled by Russell E. Lar 
USDA agricultural engineer and 
versity research associate. 


ENTOMOLOGIST NAMED 
COLUMBIA, MO.—Perry Lee 
kisson, Blytheville, Ark., has 4 
named assistant entomologist 4! 
University of Missouri. 


Richer Sale Fields for. Yealers 
and 
4 guide for a 
basture and ral 
ming sections 
ping tl 
(eal with ot! 
and f 
+ plants; and | 
jecumes. Each 
Grasses 
illustra’ 
i 
yy 
NS 
ang Os 
quired are ir 
No. 6389 
mig it in the 
: | 
ey edition 
iy rontrol ¢ 
instrument Division, Dept. CL-46 Inc. 
1840 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinols me 8 list ‘ 
of 
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native adverts 
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WHAT'S NEW 


(Continued from page 12) 


O those farmey 


| Feached mor er persons interested in 


eaching and train- 
understanding 
; ge plants. The re- 
- sections of the series, to be 
fished 

i her native grasses, 
undesirable 
ns and weeds; weeds and poison- 
‘plants; and introduced grasses 
legumes. Each plant discussed * 
tive Grasses — Legumes an 


and oth 


ently give eva 
rmer data jp 
tand, and Soong 
igh prospect w 
customer, 

m fact that t 
gh school, 
as algebra, } 
vith the subjed 
1 the meaning 
Wingly she gog 
idents to unde 
1e is often in 
k of student y 
sents having { 
1 repeat instry 
again. 

er Cannot affoy 
. If he knows 
he must not b 
with them thé 
is customers, h 
nd only adds 
sion, instead 


water-color reproductions, 
in four colors. The grasses 
described in detail; their uses 
value as livestock forage are dis- 
bed: and the sections of the coun- 
where they usually are found or 
be grown are given. Secure the 
klet by checking No. 6387 on the 
non and mailing it to this news- 


», 6382—Lime, 
rtilizer Spreaders 


new line of lime and fertilizer 
ies, identified as the K-5 series, 
been introduced by the Baugh- 
Manufacturing Co. A choice of 
se types of conveyors and three 
xs of drives is offered. Among the 
eyors are the drag chain, chain 
and belt types. One drive choice 
a power takeoff driven distribu- 
and conveyor and drives direct 
p 4-to-1 sealed gear case and by 


ition, facts, fi 
is are needed 
of farm che 
average farmd 
ieves this, he w 
ales potential. 
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SS even in aeri 
mroe said, “a 
yues are all th 
he same as oth 


souri applicatd 
ational progra 
fate organizati 
tings of such q 
vay of 
ing it more e ‘ 
ed. Also, t 
by bringing 
a program 
act them. 


fort chain to the distributor case. 
dspeeds are available. The second 
e choice has a power take-off 
lven distributor and a ground- 
en conveyor. This is said to be 
pl for automatic transmissions, The 
M choice has a hydraulic motor 
th drives the distributor (pow- 
i by hydraulic pump on power 
tof). Other new body features 
also been incorporated, the com- 
y States. Secure more complete 
ails by checking No, 6382 on the 
fon and mailing it to Croplife. 
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der 


te Stauffer Chemical Co, has pre- 
"8 folder on the use of its 
D products for weed control in 
control. recom- 
“ions for weeds in corn, sor- 


r and J. 
district repré 
insas City, ou 
CAA program 
’s benefit. 
aerial applicé 
mtage of C 
und Mr. Chr 
t the airwort 
ted category 
s in planes 
nd dusting. 


issouri Resour 
ymmission’s a 
Fearn, explai§ 
ganization, wij 
her aviation 
tate. In his 
with practice 
id pointed out 


portant that tH Wheat, oats, barley, lawns, 
for themsel Msture and flax. The table pro- 
the program Wa, " the folder is based on the 
sity of Missa. information available for the 
, who spokeMm “ntral states area, the com- 


Slates. Listed also are annual 
rennial weeds that need one 
. ent and those that usually re- 
More than one treatment. Dos- 
' Mquired are included. The folder 


secured with 
Ring No. 6389 out charge by 


salesmanship 
ng that of a¢ 


r of the progs 
nbia’s Munic 
group inspeq 


layed by vari on the coupon and 
the progs it in the mail. 

issell E. Lar 

ngineer and 391— Weed 

ociate. pal Guide 
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ST NAMED ¥ 8 edition of the GLF Chem- 


Contro] Guide has been re- 


Perry Lee Y the GLF Soj 
il Buil 
Ark., sion of the 
omologist Ine 62-page guide 


pa 
4 list of “watch” words of 


weed control, and weed control rec- 
ommendations for the dairyman, veg- 
etable grower, lawn caretaker, fruit 
grower and diversified farming oper- 
ators. Chemicals recommended to the 
control job are listed. A copy of the 
guide is available without charge by 
checking No. 6391 on the coupon and 
mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 6392—Soil 


Moisture Meter 


A new model of the Irrigage meter 
for measuring soil moisture has been 
announced by the Rayturn Corp. The 
new model 202 incorporates a built- 
in selector switch, a feature which 


‘permits soil moisture observations at 

four different depths through a single 
outlet. The unit is designed for use 
with either of the company’s two- 
foot tapered “Gage-Stake” or indi- 
vidual “Gage-Plugs.” By “plugging- 
in” the portable meter to stakes or 
plugs buried in the root zone, the 
grower determines the soil moisture 
content to the best irrigation pro- 
cedure. Check No. 6392 on the coupon 
and mail it to Croplife to secure more 
complete details. 


No. 6388—Grassland 
Film 


The story of grassland farming for 
dairy and beef farmers is told in a 
new full-color, sound-slide film re- 
leased by General Chemical Division, 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. The 
company states that “the 45-minute 


film gives the latest authoritative in- 
formation on profitable practices in 
modern pasture management. Par- 
ticular emphasis is placed on the new 
methods of fertilizing, insect and 
weed control, harvesting, and silage 
preservation that are contributing to 
the boom in grassland farming.” En- 
titled “Green Pastures,” the film was 
produced as an educational service 
by General Chemical and is available 
for showings to farm audiences by 
persons or groups active in agricul- 
tural education work. Check No. 6388 
on the coupon and mail it for infor- 
mation about securing the film. 


MISSOURI CROPS 
COLUMBIA, MO.—Last year’s 
wheat crop in Missouri was worth 
$96.7 million, cotton brought in $76.4 
million, and the soybean crop was 
valued at $73.8 million. 


LIQUID FERTILIZER 
FORMULATORSSs Join with this 


famous trade-mark and expand sales of 
YOUR BRAND with the first big liquid 


mixed fertilizer promotion to the farmer 


PHOSPHATIC 
FERTILIZER 
SOLUTION 


Monsanto will help you sell your brand 


Starting this spring Monsanto is sponsoring the 
first nationwide promotion to sell farmers on the 
advantages of liquid mixed fertilizers, and on the 
help and service farmers can get from you, and 
how-Monsanto’s phosphatic fertilizer solution 
improves liquid fertilizer performance. 


Tops for phosphorus: Monsanto's phosphatic 


fertilizer solution 


Monsanto’s phosphatic fertilizer solution is made 
by the electric furnace process and is of such qual- 
ity that it eliminates equipment clogging. It lets 
you make complete liquid fertilizers at competi- 


tive prices. 


Expand the liquid fertilizer market with 


Monsanto 


For formulators operating within a limited mar- 
ket area there’s extra advertising value in joining 
with nationally known Monsanto in this liquid 
fertilizer promotion. To help you get full benefit 
Monsanto supplies free the merchandising and 
advertising aids described in the box at right. 


Profits are waiting—send for details today 


For easier, better formulating—for improved ferti- 
lizer solutions—for more sales and bigger profits: 
share in this big promotion. Write today for 
leaflet “Details of Liquid Fertilizer Promotion”: 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inorganic 
Chemicals Division, Dept. CL, 710 North 
Twelfth Blvd., St. Louis 1, Missouri. : 


FREE! TO USERS OF MONSANTO 
PHOSPHATIC FERTILIZER SOLUTION 
— THESE SELLING AIDS: 


© Direct mail leaflets 

(ready for your own imprint) 
@ Hard-selling ad mats 
(with space for your name) 
TV and radio scripts 
All-weather road signs 


Truck and equipment decals 


Liquid fertilizer booklets 
(for your prospects) 


e Big farm paper ad campaign by 
Monsanto (to help you sell) 


Write for ‘Details of Liquid Fertilizer Promotion,” 
which gives you all the information. 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


Inorganic Chemicals Division, Dept. CL, 
710 North Twelfth Boulevard, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


GROW MORE 
PROFITABLY... 
WITH 
MONSANTO 
FARM 
CHEMICALS 


WHERE CREATIVE CHEMISTRY WORKS WONDERS FOR YOU 


| 
: 
q 
3 


OVER THE COUNTER 
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Iowa Farm & Home Register and 
the Weekly Star Farmer. 


The promotion materials for the 
dealer include a jumbo 2-color wall 
poster almost 6 ft. wide; two versions 
of a 3-color window banner; a booklet 
on heptachlor-fertilizer mixtures; a 
12-page, 3-color educational booklet 
on soil insects; a corn rootworm quiz 
folder; a 2-color educational booklet 
on corn rootworm control; three deal- 
er ad mats and proofs, and 1955 corn 
picking results folder. 


Dealers who rely on manufacturers’ 
promotion pieces to supplement their 
own advertising find them valuable 
sales stimulants. Too often, however, 
dealers do not take the time or inter- 
est to follow through on suppliers’ 


promotions, with the result that the 
benefits of coordinated publicity are 
not fully achieved. Promotion mate- 
rials from suppliers are silent sales- 
men effectively going about their as- 
signment of educating and creating 
a better sales atmosphere. 


Brand Name 
Promotion 


The brand name “Sunkist” is a 
familiar household word. It was so 
even a generation ago. 

Being informed of Sunkist’s pro- 
motion program, one ceases to won- 
der how the word has become so com- 
monplace. Russell Z. Eller, advertis- 
ing manager of Sunkist, which is 
headquartered in Los Angeles, says 


that the organization’s advertising 
budget this year is $1,350,000 for Sun- 
kist lemons. Aside from promoting 
lemons for lemonade and use in tea, 
a large share of the budget will go 
to promote trademarking Sunkist. 

There is a lesson for retailers in 
the Sunkist story. Just as Sunkist 
has become a national symbol for 
good lemons, the dealer can promote 
his own store name and signature in 
his trade area as a symbol of high 
grade merchandise and top notch 
service. 


Your Credit 
Policy 


Steve Turner, Pontiac, Ill., fertiliz- 
er dealer has a clearly defined policy 
on ecredit—like every good dealer 
should—and sees that it gets across 
to his customers. In the latest “Farm 


- News,” a publication issued by the 


Agricultural Chemicals 


the Midwest-- your Best Bet 


Effective Chemicals 
Quality Control 
Convenient Stocks 
Dependable Supplier 
Technical Assistance 


Nation-wide Organization 


Dealers in the Midwest and in the North, 


East, South and West are discovering the 
many real advantages in stocking PENCO 
Agricultural Chemicals. The wide variety 
of pesticides — wettable powders and 


emulsifiable concentrates — are quality 


controlled and field tested and are of 


proven effectiveness. They have a wide 
and ever growing customer acceptance. 
Our sales program and distributor and 
bulletin service assist in a larger volume 
of sales for PENCO distributors. Your 
best bet in °56 is PENCO Agricultural 
Chemicals — the profit line. 


IN THE MIDWEST — write or telephone for bulletins and other information to 
the PENNSALT Northern Division office, 309 Graham Building, Aurora, Ill, 
Phone: Aurora 6-8545 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING) 


COMPANY OF WASHINGTON 


Aurora, Ill. TACOMA, WASHINGTON Bryan, Texas 
Portland, Ore. ° Berkeley, Calif. ° Los Angeles, Calif. 
Montgomery, Ala. ° Wenatchee, Wash. ® Yakima, Wash. 


Producing chemicals for farm, hice and industry for over 105 years. 


Chemi ca Is 
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Turner firm, a bold face a 
ment on page one reads: 


“Our credit policy: As & rey 
times, we offer 2% discount on F 
purchases for cash at time of s | 
or within 10 days from date of 
voice. We will carry open acco 
on approved credit for 30 days fr 
date of sale. We will carry a limi 
number of accounts longer than 
days with a 6% interest bea: 
note on approved credit.” 


It’s just good business to (1) 
tablish a credit policy, (2) see 
all customers are made aware 0 
and (3) permit no exceptions to 
established policy. 


Helps for 
Wisconsin 

A mailing from Prof. C. J. 
man of the University of Wisco 


soils department included se 
pieces of literature which shoul 


Richard 


tional Pot 
ard D. 
nical Di 


of value to all Wisconsin deale YORK— 
One, a 12 by 18-in. poster is n@mmed National F 
lined, “Lime for Alfalfa” and pictimmdirector of te 
a demonstration field showing qilms announced by 
parative stands. The concluding std, Jr, vice D 
ment reads, “Test your soils for Mimmager. 
and fertilizer needs. Take soil | graduate of L 
ples to your county agent or senfammmistry, Mr. Ta 
the soils department, Universit ed since 1940 w 
Wisconsin, Madison.” Co. in Baltimo 
Another poster, outlining the he has b 
versity of Wisconsin college of : and qualit; 
culture’s fertilizer recommendatimer department 
for all crops, ought to be “must” ra in problems 
ing for every dealer and farmeg@yygon. 
the state. his positiol 
A pamphlet entitled, Mr. Tayl 


Pays Off on Corn, Pasture, manufactur 


Grains,” and authored by Hage 4nd other prc 
Chapman, presents some facts ©™pany, whi 
figures on what fertilization has teeport Sulp! 


gh Consolidatic 
cting facilities 
deposits near 


for Wisconsin farmers. It is the 
cere, diligent work of men like 
Chapman that is continuing to 
vide emphasis on the educati 


phase of the fertilizer industry. j ‘ 
Agri 
Kansas Firm Named sion Sale 
of, | 
Arcadian Representative gaput 20% | 
MELVERN, KANSAS—The or 
bury Limestone Products Co. heregyy in 1955 inc 
been appointed representative the orecedin 
Arcadian “Uran” liquid fertil., in the g 
Tanks forthe liquid fertilizer 
been placed at Lyndon and posit 
Kansas. Tanks will be placed at 
lingame and Emporia soon. products.” 
The nitrogen will be delivereg™.... all, th 
farms in the Dusenbury 
trucks. John Patton, Lyndon, is 
ager of the nitrogen operation. 
Limestone Products Company, mings for th 
continue to operate his lime ¥ € 
gravel business at Melvern. msclidated 
above t 
ed in 1954 
Missouri to Reopen $15,200,871 
Bollworm Check Stations gael notes 
otic 
MALDEN, MO.—Check statio@@tng bacteria) 
Southeast Missouri will be ™ increasin 
to guard against the pink bollv 3 
L. C. Carpenter, state commiss M-mycin accor 
of agriculture, announced heregP dollar volume 
told the Malden Rotary of speciatt, 
state’s efforts to keep the Pes Control of 


of Missouri were successful so 4 

Mr. Carpenter said three ¢ 
stations set up along highways ! 
Southeast cotton country will b 
opened Aug. 1. The stations } 
incoming cars for cotton bolls, J 
cularly souvenirs. 


NAMED TO NEW YORK PO 

FARMINGDALE, N.Y.—D". 
liam A. Medesy of Durham, 
was appointed director of the 
University of New York’s agricl™ 
al and technical institute hem 
fective July 1. 


tte r Se li no 
y 
DIA 
~ 

2nd pepp 
ry Sales J 
“ttilizer busi 
34% to 

increa: 


Richard D. Tayloe. 


sional Potash Names 
urd D. Tayloe 
nical Director 


Ww YORK—Richard D. Tayloe 
4 National Potash Co. April 1 
director of technical services, it 
. announced by William B. Porter- 
i Jr, vice president and sales 


mager. 
saab of Lehigh University in 
mistry, Mr. Tayloe has been asso- 
ed since 1940 with Davison Chemi- 
Co. in Baltimore. For the past six 
he has been supervisor of 
and quality control of the fer- 
yer department, where he special- 
i in problems related to granu- 
on. 

his position with National 
ash, Mr. Tayloe will assist fer- 
er manufacturers with formula- 
mm and other production difficulties. 

bcompany, which is jointly owned 
Freeport Sulphur Co. and Pitts- 
gh Consolidation Coal Co., is con- 
cting facilities to produce potash 
deposits near Carlsbad, N.M. 


zer's Agricultural 
vision Sales Up 
bout 20% in 1955 


YORK—Sales of the Agricul- 
Rl Division of Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
» in 1955 increased about 20% 
t the preceding year. The rise, dis- 
ed in the company’s annual re- 
is credited chiefly to ‘a stronger 
tket position in the feed supple- 
Mt field and the introduction of 
products,” 
the report closely par- 
led Preliminary estimates that 
five divisions of the 107-year-old 
ufacturer of drugs and chemicals 
eved a new high in sales and net 
gs for the sixth consecutive 


msdlidated sales of $163,794,654 
13% above the $145,238,625 re- 
In 1954 while earnings rose 
Se” $15,200,871 to $15,326,967. 

Teport noted that Agri-mycin, 
4 antibiotic spray powder for 
"and bacterial plant diseases, was 
increasing quantities last 


— accounted for a signifi- 

of sales through a 

o specialty applications, such 

entre! of bacterial spot of 

and peppers and fire blight 
and pears. 


» Sales Jump 
MAHA—Durin 


AHA g its first year in 
Rttilizer business, Fa ers 


sate Exchange handled more 
anything else except 


Spring Farm Work 
Picks Up Speed in 
Mid-South Area 


MEMPHIS—It was back to the 
fields for spring plowing for Mid- 
South farmers last week. Extension 
officials in Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Missouri and Tennessee said that 
fields over most of the area were 
scenes of much activity. 

In the Delta areas lines of tractors 
rolled across hundreds of acres a 
day, while in the hill counties the 
small farmers used tractors and 
=— to break land for spring plant- 

g. 


The cold snaps during the past 
week did some additional damage 
to fruit trees and vegetables, but 
extension officials pointed out that 
it was not serious.-Last year the 
severe weather wiped out the fruit 
crop in the area. 


Winter cover crops and early pas- 


tures were slowed by the weather, 
but still are in excellent condition. 


Officials said there has been a 
heavy sale of fertilizers this year, in- 
dicating farmers expect to make 
their land produce as much cotton 
as possible on the allotted acreage. 

C. A. Vines, Little Rock associate 
director of the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service, said farmers are get- 
ting close to planting time for cot- 
ton and corn and that if fields were 
dry enough to work, last week would 
see some furious activity. 


A large amount of fertilizer is on 
tap to be put into the ground prep- 
aratory to planting within the next 
few weeks. Recent mild weather has 
helped winter cover crops in Arkan- 
sas, Mr. Vines said. 

Sunny skies and warmer weather 
brought a big increase in Mississippi 
farming activity, the Mississippi 
Agricultural Extension Service said. 

Cabbage crop prospects suffered a 
setback. due to freezes early last 
week. However, the crop is expected 
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to grow out of the damage, but will 
be delayed. 

Fruit crops generally escaped ser- 
ious injury due to the low tempera- 
tures, but in the tung area of South 
Mississippi, heavy damage was re- 
ported. 


As predicted earlier by Judd 
Brooks, West Tennessee district farm 
agent in Jackson, West Tennessee 
farmers began field work for money 
crops. 

Rain, which has harassed farmers 
for the past month, seems to have 
stopped in time for farmers to begin 
disking and stalk cutting on sched- 
ule, Mr. Brooks said. 


Farmers were advised by Mis- 
souri extension officials to com- 
plete fertilization of land before 
they begin planting. 


“Everyone who is able _ should 
complete fertilization of land before 
they begin planting April 15,” said 
Terry Rollins, assistant Pemiscot 
County, Mo. agent. 


HERE’S THE LION LINE-UP 
OF QUALITY NITROGEN 
FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


Lion Anhydrous Ammonia — 82.2% 
nitrogen. Quality guaranteed. 


Lion Aqua Ammonia—Ammonia 
content about 30%—other grades 
to suit your requirements. 


Lion Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer— 
Improved spherical pellets. Guaran- 
teed 33.5% nitrogen. 


Lion Nitrogen Fertilizer Solutions— 
Various types to suit your particular 
manufacturing needs. 


Lion Sulphate of Ammonia — White, 
uniform, free flowing crystals. Guaran- 
teed 21% nitrogen. 


SALES OFFICES: 
DISTRICT SALES 


YOU Increase 


when You Sell 
Lion Nitrogen Fertilizers 
Because The LION Brand Is Pre-Sold 


Retailers who market Lion nitrogen fertilizers are enjoying 
sales increases and expanding profits, because the Lion brand 
is being continuously pre-sold to farmers—and retailers reap 


the benefits. 


Throughout the year, Lion advertising appears in leading state 
farm publications, and in Farm & Ranch-Southern Agricul- 
turist, Prairie Farmer, Progressive Farmer, and Wallaces’ 
Farmer & Iowa Homestead. These advertisements tell farmers 
—again and again—the facts about plant foods: that the farmer 
who uses the proper kinds and amounts of commercial fertilizers 
will increase his yields and his profits. This advertising sellr 


fertilizers, for Lion and for you! 


Lion’s two giant chemical plants have the capacity to assure 
you a steady supply of the most popular and economical types 
of nitrogen fertilizers. In fact, Lion is the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of prilled ammonium nitrate, and one of the industry’s 
leaders in producing other nitrogen fertilizer materials. 


It’s easy to sell nitrogen fertilizers with the Lion emblem on 
the bag, or Lion’s anhydrous ammonia. And easier selling adds 


up to more profits for you. 


L BUILDING, El Dorado, Ark. » INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING, Des Moines, la. 
K OF COMMERCE BUILDING, New Orleans, La. ¢ 1401 BUILDING, Atlanta, Ga 


COMPAN Y 


LIOn OIL 
A DIVISON OF MONSANTO 
.CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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For Anhydrous Ammonia and Nitrogen Solutions 


All new Series ''20-NS' 


Delux is avail 
able with either 
injectors for 


-derground appli- 
cations of Nitro 
gen Solutions 

a boom for s 
face applicatio 


There is a BLUE trailer or trace 


tor mounted applicator for every ee 


need. Send for complete catalog. 


All styles of steel pails 
and drums —Sizes 1-1/2=2-2\/2-3 
gallons 


Available with all types 
Nozzles and Pouring Spouts 


Vulcan makes the finest open head steel 
pails and closed head drums in the above 
sizes...Every pail thoroughly tested... 
All meet rigid 1.C.C. specifications. 


Hi-Bake Linings Assure Protection 
Vulcan chemists will work with you to 
develop a Hi-Bake protective interior lining 
to meet your specifications and packaging 
problems... Your assurance of “positive 
product protection.” Complete facilities 
available to design and lithograph your 
Brand Name on any size or style container. 


if we don't have what you want—we'll 
design it! 


Call or write today for samples and 
more information. 


OVER 40 YEARS CONTAINER EXPERIENCE 


VULCAN CONTAINERS INC. 


Bellwood, Illinois (Chicago Suburb) Phone: Linden 4-5000 


in Toronto, Canada—Vulcan Containers Limited. 
Representatives in all Principal Cities 


INAUGURAL RUN—The new ammonium nitrate plant of the Mississir 
River Fuel Corp. at Selma, Mo., went into production recently with , 
inaugural run on its battery of new Bemis fertilizer packers. Present as tj 
first bags of ammonium nitrate come off the packer are, left to right, John 
Sanders, sales manager; Cecil H. Lashlee, plant manager, and O. W. Whit 
head and A. J. Grunzinger, representatives of Bemis Bro. Bag Co. The ne 
plant is expected to market 140,000 tons of products annually. 


Gloomicides 


Mother—Well, Eddie, did you let 
little sister choose which one of the 
two apples she wanted? 

Eddie—Yes, mama, I told her she 
could choose between the small apple 
or none at all, and she chose the 
small one. 

* 


“You know, old man,” said Brown, 
“that fellow’s too smart for me. He 
sold me a plot of land that was two 
feet under water, and when I went 
round and demanded my money back 
he sold me a motor-boat!” 


2 
Marie: “I must say I don’t think 
much of your fiance.” 
Betty: “I don’t want you to.” 


* 
Wife—Joe, get out of bed this min- 
ute. I heard a mouse squeak. 


Joe—Well, what am I supposed to 
do, oil it? 


“I’m anxious to make this shot. 
That’s my mother-in-law up on the 
clubhouse porch.” 

“Don’t be a fool. You can’t hit her 
at 200 yards.” 

* 


Mrs. Gush—That deem is the mos 


perfect fit I have ever seen. sai 


Mrs. Chargit—-Then you should 
have seen the one my husband had 
when he got the bill for it. 


Too often the human touch is the 
itching palm. 


“John, I hope I didn’t see you smil- 
ing at that girl.” 
“I hope you didn’t, my dear.” 


Sympathy is what one woman of- 


fers to another in exchange for de- 
tails. 


A hillbilly grandfather was labori- 
ously writing a letter. 

“Lucifer,” he said, “how do you 
spell ‘rat’?” 
“That’s easy, grandpaw, R-A-T.” 

“Naw, I don’t mean mousey rat. I 
mean rat now!” 


Aunty—Precious, what did you do 
in school today? 

Precious—We had a nature study. 
Each pupil had to bring a specimen 
from home. 

Aunty — And what did you take, 
Precious ? 

Precious took a bedbug in a 
bottle. 


Calspray Changes 
Organization of 
European Subsidiary 


RICHMOND, CAL.—A. W. Mo 
president of the California Spra 
Chemical Corp., recently announe 
a change in the corporate structy 
of Calspray’s French subsidiary, C: 
fornia Spray-Chemical Cie. Francai 
SARL. Co. France, as the s 
sidiary is known, will be convert 
into a “Societe Anonyme” with 
capitalization of 265 million francs. 

N. B. Van Buren, formerly pre: 
dent of Calspray’s French subsidia 
has been named president and dire 
tor general of the new Califor 
Spray-Chemical Cie. Francaise S. 
At the same time, Mr. Van Bu 
was promoted to general managé 
eastern hemisphere operations for 
French parent company. 

T. P. Strand, who formerly se 
as Calspray’s district manager of 
intermountain area, has been 4 
pointed assistant general manager 
the new French corporation a 
named executive assistant to @ 
president of Calfrance. Mr. Stra 
will move from his former dist 
headquarters in Caldwell, Idaho, 
France. 

As announced before (see page 1 
the March 26 issue of Croplife), 
france is building a $1,500,000 pla 
in Southern France to manufact 
Orthocide (captan). Capital for cé 
struction of the plant is being s 
plied by American Calspray thro 
arrangement with the French gove 
ment. 


Hercules Stockholders 
Approve Stock Split 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—Stockha 
ers of Hercules Powder Co., at t 
annual meeting here, approved 4 
for 1 split of the company’s comm 
stock. Also approved were 4” & 
ployee savings plan, and a stock 
tion plan. 

Along with the stock split, 
shareholders approved a change f 
no par value to 2-1/12th dollars 
value a share. The New York T 
Co., transfer agent, will mail 
April 30, 1956, to each holder 
Hercules common stock a certifi¢ 
or certificates representing tw0 
ditional shares for each share 
at the close of business April 
1956. 

Nominees for the Hercules bo 
of directors re-elected were Leon 
Babcock, Wyly M. Billing, Albert 
Forster, John J. B. Fulenwider, : 
E. Goodman, Elmer F. Hinner, « 
B. Johnson, John R. L. Johnson, 
John M. Martin, Paul Mayfield, 
ward B. Morrow, Anson B. Ni 
Reginald Rockwell, Philip 5. 
and Ernest S. Wilson. 
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Patents 


9 739,036. AMMONIUM NITRATE 
DRILL. Patent issued March 20, 1956, 
Joseph L. Kamenjar and Herbert 
Antle, Dumas, Texas, assignors 
‘nips Petroleum Co, A process 
‘ the production of granular am- 
a ium nitrate wherein ammonia is 
a with nitric acid to produce a 
f ammonium nitrate, 
nroduced solution concentrate 
ent the range of 94 to 97 
right per cent, the thus-concen- 
brated solution passed to a prilling 
and granular ammonium ni- 
covered therefrom, the im- 
provement which comprises adding a 
minor amount of ammonia to the 
thus concentrated solution after con- 
centration and before passing same 
to the prilling zone. 

9739,037. PROCESS FOR PRO- 

CTION OF 
ee Patent issued March 20, 
1956, to Leonard A. Stengel, Terre 
Haute, Ind. and John Dorsey, Jr., 
Monroe, La., assignors to Commer- 
cial Solvents Corp., Terre Haute, 
Ind. A process for producing am- 
monium nitrate by reacting am- 
monia vapors with nitric acid at a 


pre: 


one, 
trate re 


ure in a packed reaction zone 
and continuously removing steam 
and molten ammonium nitrate there- 
from as reaction products, the im- 
provement which comprises passing 
the said reaction products directly 
from the reactor into a steam sepa- 
rator maintained at a, temperature 
ranging from about 350° F. to about 
495° F,. and at a pressure below about 
93 inches of mercury absolute, the 
residence time of the molten am- 
monium nitrate in the separator be- 
ing maintained below about five sec- 
onds. 

2,739,052. HERBICIDAL COM- 
POSITIONS COMPRISING HA- 
LOARYLOXY SUBSTITUTED ALI- 
PHATIC ACIDS. Patent issued 
March 20 to Henry L. Morrill, Clay- 
ton, Mo., assignor to Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. The 
Gee method of preparing a free-flowing 
discrete particulate substantially 

dust-free herbicidal composition 
which consists in mixing a herbicidal 
mixture comprising a haloaryloxy 
substituted aliphatic acid with a fine- 
ly divided solid absorbent carrier 
therefor wherein the weight of the 
haloaryloxy substituted aliphatic acid 
does not exceed the weight of the 
slid absorbent carrier, subjecting 
the mixture while agitating to a tem- 
erature above the fusion tempera- 
i ture of the said acid, and cooling the 
resultant mixture whereby the free- 
flowing discrete particulate substan- 
tially dust-free herbicidal composi- 
tion is obtained. 

2.739.053. DUST-FREE HERBICT- 
DAL COMPOSITION AND METH- 
OD OF MAKING SAME. Patent 
Ksued March 20, 1956, to Henry L. 
‘orrill, Clayton, Mo., assignor to 
me Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. The method of preparing a free- 
0 ng granular substantially dust- 
tee herbicidal composition which 
‘onsists in mixing a herbicidal mix- 
. comprising a haloaryloxy sub- 
stituted aliphatic acid with volcanic 
“nd having a particle size of 0.55 
MM. wherein the weight of the halo- 
tyloxy substituted aliphatic acid 
not exceed the weight of the 
Wleanic sand, subjecting the mixture 
om agitating to a temperature 
€ fusion temperature of the 
Mid acid, and cooling the resultant 
mixture whereby the free-flowing 
tee substantially dust-free herb- 

METHOD OF PRODUC- 
OSPHATED FERTILIZERS. 

‘ssued March 20, 1956, to 


Andres, St. Gratien, and 


mene Iragne, Villeneuve La Ga- 
bp. tance, assignors to Potasse 
= ha Chemiques, Paris, France. 
for the manufacture of a 

*s fertilizer which has a pH 


‘Substantially lower than pH 7 


AMMONIUM  NI- 4 


ssure of at least atmospheric 


and substantially free of tricalcium 
phosphate and containing nitrogen in 
the form of nitrates and nitrogen in 
ammoniated form and phosphoric acid 
in the form of phosphates soluble in 
ammonium citrate, which comprises 
treating a natural phosphate rock 
containing substantial amounts of 
tricalcium phosphate with nitric acid 
followed by the step of neutraliza- 
tion of the mass without any re- 
moval of salts of calcium from the 
mass and prior to said neutralization 
step adding to the reaction product 
of said natural phosphate and acid 
sufficient quantities of magnesium 
and of sulphate ions to insure that 
at least 20 molecules of Mg and 20 
molecules of SO, to 100 molecules of 
P;O; are present in the mass, said 
magnesium ions acting to prevent 
formation of phosphate in a form 
which is insoluble in ammonium ci- 
trate thereby producing a neutral 
fertilizer free from phosphate in a 
form which is insoluble in ammonium 
citrate. 


Industry Trade Marks 


The following trade marks were published in 
the Official Gazette of the U.S. Patent Office 
in compliance with section 12 (a) of the 
Trademark Act of 1946. Notice of opposition 
under section 13 may be filed within ge ea 
of serpheation in the Gazette. (See Rules 20.! 
to 20.5.) As provided by Section 31 of the act 
a waa $25 must accompany each notice of 
opposition. 


e@ trade marks described here were pub- 
= in the Official Gazette dated March 20, 


POPPY, in sans serif capital let- 
ters, for dusting sulfur used as fung- 
icide or insecticide. Filed Apr. 25, 
1955, by Pacific Guano Co., Berkeley, 
Cal. Use since Feb. 5, 1952. 

MERCULINE, in capital letters, 
for liquid seed disinfectant and fung- 
icide. Filed May 17, 1955, by H. L. 
Woudhuysen & Associates, New 
York. Use since on or about June, 
1951. 

SOHIO, the word enclosed within 
oval, for urea product. Filed May 9, 
1955, by Standard Oil Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Use since about April 1, 1955. 

ZIPP, in hand-lettered capitals, 
with lower horizontal portion of let- 
ter “Z” underlining the word, for fer- 
tilizer. Filed July 26, 1954, by Whit- 
ley Chemical Corp., Rock Island, Il. 
Use since June 18, 1954. 

REDOXIT, in caps and lower case, 
for fertilizers. Filed Dec. 15, 1954, by 
Lohmann & Co., K. G., Cuxhaven, 
Germany. Priority is claimed on ap- 
plication filed July 2, 1954. 

TUCO, in caps and lower case, for 
organic fertilizer. Filed Jan. 21, 1955, 
by The Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. Use since Oct. 12, 1954. 

UPCO, in caps and lower case, for 
organic fertilizer. Filed Jan. 21, 1955, 
by The Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. Use since Oct. 12, 1954. 

GLORIOUS, in capital letters, for 
fertilizer and soil builder. Filed Oct. 
3, 1955, by Soil Builders Internation- 
al Corp., New York. Use since Sept. 
22, 1955. 

TRI ORG, with letters arranged in 
a cross, for organic fertilizer. Filed 
Oct. 4, 1955, by Clinton Patton, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Use since Aug. 23, 1955. 


Lesser Grain Borer 
Found in Oregon 


PORTLAND, ORE. — The lesser 
grain borer has been found in Oregon 
for the first time in the history of 
the state, state entomologists re- 
ported recently. 

Live infestations were discovered 
in barley bins of a southern Linn 
County feed mill and in Yamhill 
County. A few also were found earlier 
in northern Linn County. 

Discovery of the pest was made 
while entomologists were searching 
for the Khapra beetle which has not 
yet been found in the Beaver state. 


HEADS NEW DEPARTMENT 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Dr. Paul 
E. Waggoner has been named head 
of a new Department of Climatology 
at the Connecticut Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, James G. Horsfall, 
director, has announced. 
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AMMONIUM NITRATE 


always 


FLOWS FREELY 


CSC Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer is manufac- 
tured by an exclusive process to produce gran- 
ules that are low in moisture. These granules 
always flow freely, spread evenly, won’t clog 
or stick in the spreader. Granules are specially 
coated and packed in sturdy, 6-ply bags to 
prevent caking and lumping during storage. 


ey CSC Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer is guaran- 
teed to contain a minimum of 33.5% Nitrogen. 
Half, or 16.75%, is nitrate nitrogen for quick 
growth. The other 16.75% is ammonia nitrogen 
for sustained growth. This two-step 
action gives your crops the nitrogen 
they need both at spreading time 
and during the growing season. 


A Product of 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
CORPORATION 


4 
, 
OOK ror rnis 
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PLANTING PLANS 


(Continued from page 1) 


seem reasonable for other crops not 
yet covered by survey indications, 
USDA states. 

Feed grain crops apparently will 
furnish the major part of the total 
acreage reduction from the 1955 
level. 


Corn plantings at 78.7 million 
acres will be the lowest in 31 years 
of record if farmers do not exceed 
the acreage intended about March 
1. This indicated acreage would be 
8.5% below plantings last year and 
7% below average. 


In the past 10 years, final esti- 
mates of plantings have varied from 
intentions by as much as 4% under 
to 1% over with the average about 
1% under the prospective acreage. 
By March 1, most farmers in com- 
mercial areas had their individual 
corn allotments or knew about the 
change in county allotments. The 
allotment in 840 commercial counties 
this year is 43.3 million acres com- 
pared with 49.8 million acres in 805 
commercial counties a year ago. 

_ The intended drop in planted acre- 

age is quite uniform by areas. The 
comparatively wide price spread be- 
tween the Commodity Credit Corp. 
loan price and market price for the 
1955 crop is a factor influencing 
many producers to plant within al- 
lotments this year, USDA says. 

Intended plantings in the Corn 
Belt, at 56.1 million acres, are about 
3.3% below plantings last year. 
Acreage declines from last year are 
6% in Kansas, 5% in Iowa, Illinois 
and Michigan, 4% in Nebraska, 3% 
in Missouri and South Dakota, 2% 
in Indiana and Minnesota and 1% in 
Ohio. In Wisconsin, where about 40% 
of the acreage is usually cut for 
silage, an increase of 2% is indicated. 

All states in the South Atlantic 
area indicate decreases ranging from 
2 to 6%, with North Carolina and 
Georgia prospects down 4%. In the 
North Atlantic area, intentions are 
to plant less corn in all major states. 

Nearly all states in the South Cen- 
tral area expect acreage to decline 
with the sharpest decrease in Texas. 
Changes in the western states are 
rather small except for a sharp de- 


cline in irrigation areas of California, 
Arizona and Colorado where acreage 
had increased sharply the preceding 
year, 

If the intended corn acreage is 
planted and if the 1956 yield per 
acre should equal the 1950-54 aver- 
age, by states, the production of all 
corn this year would be approxi- 
mately 3 billion bushels or about 5% 
less than last year and nearly 2% 
under the 10-year average. 


Oat plantings will be cut 2 mil- 
lion acres or about 4% below the 
1955 record with decreases in all ex- 
cept the Western and North Atlantic 
regions. Barley acreage will be re- 
duced 1.3 million acres with de- 
creases in nearly all leading states. 


Sorghum for all purposes seems 
likely to exceed last year’s record 
acreage because of increases expect- 
ed in Kansas and Nebraska. Hazards 
still ahead for Southern Plains win- 
ter wheat, however, make a March 
appraisal of sorghum acreage pros- 
pects extremely tentative. 

Food grain acreage seeded this 
spring may exceed the 1955 total by 
about % million acres or 3% largely 
because of the sharp increase indi- 
cated in plantings of durum wheat. 
The extent of durum acreage to be 
planted is subject to possible further 
increase because of enlarged acreage 
allotments recently approved by Con- 
gress. Present prospects are for a 
fifth more acreage in North Dakota, 
the major producer, twice last year’s 
acreage in Minnesota and more than 
double in Montana. 

Spring wheat varieties other than 
durum have prospects for only slight 
increases. Including the 45.2 million 
acres of winter wheat planted, as 
estimated last December, the expect- 
ed 146 million acres of all spring 
wheat indicate an all wheat total of 
59.8 million acres, 1.5‘million acres 
more than planted for 1955. 


Rice growers plan to reduce 
their acreage about 13% below last 
year, primarily to keep within al- 
lotments, according to March 1 re- 
ports. If these intentions material- 
ize, the 1,597,000 acres seeded to 
rice would be 16% below the 10- 
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DAVISON LABORATORY—Above is a drawing of the new research and 
development laboratory of the Davison Chemical Co., division of W. R. Grace 
& Co. Ground was broken for the new facility recently at a site in Howard 
County, Maryland, midway between Baltimore and Washington. Completioy 
is scheduled for late 1956. The laboratory will provide for 160 professional 
and supporting personnel. It will be three stories in height, with 52,000 square 
feet of total area. Architect is Voorhees, Walker, Smith & Smith of New York 
and building contractor is Consolidated Engineering Corp. of Baltimore. 
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year average and the smallest 
since 1946. 


In each state, growers rather uni- 
formly expect to seed most of the 
allotted acreage. If. these intentions 
materialize, the smallest acreage 
since 1951 would be seeded in Mis- 
sissippi, the smallest since 1950 in 
Arkansas and California, the small- 
est since 1935 in Louisiana and the 
smallest since 1946 in Texas. Com- 
pared with last year, present inten- 
tions are to seed 11% less acreage 
in Arkansas, 14% less in Louisiana, 
Texas and California, and 15% less 
in Mississippi. 

If these intended seedings materi- 
alize and if yields per acre equal] the 
1953-55 average by states, the 1956 
production of rice would amount to 
about 41.4 million equivalent 100 Ib. 
bags—23% less than the 53.4 million 
bags produced in 1955 and the small- 
est crop since 1950. ; 


Soybeans stand out this year as 
the leader in acreage expansion. The 
2.1 million-acre increase indicated 
over the 1955 record would bring 
plantings to a total of 21.8 million 
acres, giving even greater import- 
ance to this comparative newcomer 
among American crops. Growers in 
Iowa and Minnesota expect to in- 
crease acreage sharply, in contrast 
with the moderate increases indi- 
cated in most other states. 


Flaxseed acreage is also being in- 
creased this year in response to last 
year’s good market and favorable 
price supports announced for 1956. 
Acreage gains in North Dakota and 
Minnesota are expected to be chiefly 
responsible for the third largest na- 
tional acreage of record; reduced 
acreages are indicated for most other 
important flax producing states. 


Farmers’ reports as of March 1 
indicate that they intend to plant 
1,923,000 acres of peanuts alone for 
all purposes in 1956. This is 4% 
below the 2,004,000 acres grown 
alone in 1955, and 35% below the 
1945-54 average. These intentions 
include peanuts to be grown for 
picking and threshing, hogging off 
and for other purposes. 


In the Virginia-Carolina area, 
growers intend to plant about 5% 
more acreage than in 1955. An allot- 
ment increase for Virginia type 
peanuts was announced on Feb. 21 
and farmers in this area may not 
have been fully informed of this in- 
crease when making their March in- 
tentions report. 

Growers in the southeastern area 
plan to plant about 5% fewer acres 
to peanuts grown alone for all pur- 
poses than in 1955, while in the 
southwestern area present intentions 
- to plant about 7% less than in 


Growers of potatoes reported on 
March 1 intentions to plant 1,393,- 
600 acres in 1956, or 4% ‘less than 
the acreage planted in 1955 and 
25% less than the 10-year average. 
The reduction from last year is 
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where the acreages intended for 1956 

show no change from 1955. 
In the 11 western states, intendedilhereage plant 
increases over 1955 were reportedimvould be an 
for Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado andiithe 1955 acrea 
Washington. The other 7 westerni™mhan the ten-y 
states showed no change or onlyfmntend to pla 


slight reductions from the 19553 
planted acreage. Growers have indi- 


beans in 1$ 
ess than last 


cated a reduction in the late sum- Hay acreage 
mer acreage in Idaho, Colorado andj slight furth 
Oregon. In Washington, an increasemevel maintain 
in acreage is expected for both theMbf the combi 
summer and fall crops. ested crops. 

The intended acreage for the inter-qammeats, the nat 
mediate states is indicated at 95,700§mmranged close t 
acres compared with 99,800 acresimmexcept in 195 


uch late hay 
plates made 
was used for | 


planted in 1955 and 156,800, the 10- 
year average. New Jersey, Virginia 
and Kentucky, which planted 72,500 
acres in 1955, indicate a decline of 
7% for 1956. 

The intentions reported by grow- 
ers in the early states totaled 232.600 
acres, which compares with 255,900 
planted in 1955. All major states in 
this group except Florida expect a 
decline in acreage in 1956. California 
late spring acreage, at 62,000 acres 
for 1956, is 10% below the plantedyy 
acreage in 1955. 

Acreage intentions on sweet pota- 
toes for 1956 are reported at 322,800 
acres, 11% below the 1955 planted 
acreage and 31% below the 10-year 
average. The decline is quite gen- 
eral in all areas and in all states. 


Farmers’ reports as of March 1 
indicate intentions to plant 1,365,- 
000 acres of all types of tobacco, a 
reduction of 10% from last year. 


On March 2, legislation was signed 
by the President providing increases 
over the allotments proclaimed ear- 
lier for burley, fire-cured, dark air- 
cured and Maryland tobaccos. This 
occurred after most farmers’ inten- 
tions reports for this survey were 
completed and before individual 
growers knew what their final 1956 
allotments would be. 
. There is no way of knowing 10 
what extent farmers took into ac 
count the possibility of higher acre- 
age allotments in reporting thelr 
planting intentions. Since the new 
acreage allotments for burley, fire- 
cured and dark air-cured are prac 
tically the same as in 1955, the acre- 
age finally planted for these types 
may be approximately the same °™ 
last year. 
For Maryland tobacco, howeverg™ 
the March 2 announcement brings 
the allotment to approximately thag™ 
acreage allotted for the 1953 crop 
the last year quotas were in effec 
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bacco—when har- 
Marya estimated at 
e tobacco estimates 
is report are based on 
ns of farmers’ reports 
before the changes in al- 
“ne were made and therefore 
* ent farmers’ intentions Prior to 
announcement providing in- 
,ased allotments for some types. 
 Flue-cured types are expected to 
tal 880,200 acres, down 11% from 
' 991,700 acres harvested last 
: As of March 1, burley growers 
lad to set 300,300 acres, a re- 
ction of 7% from last year. In- 
nded acreages of fire-cured and 
ark air-cured tobaccos are expected 
total 45,900 and 23,400 acres, re- 
vectively. Fire-cured would be down 
q and dark air-cured down 5% 
om last year’s acreage. 

Growers of cigar tobaccos report 
tentions to plant 70,600 acres, 5% 
ewer than the 74,400 acres harvest- 
jlast year. Acreages of binder types 
» expected to be 13% below last 
ear, Miami Valley filler (types 42- 
4) acreage is indicated down by 
bne fifth, although Pennsylvania 
sodieaf (type 41) is expected to be 
e same as last year. 


As of March 1, sugar beet grow- 
ers reported intentions to plant 
$29,000 acres of sugar beets for 
sugar this year, an increase of 
about 4% from the 798,300 acres 
planted last year, but 2% below 
the ten-year average, 


Growers report intentions to plant 
77,000 acres of dry peas (included 
pcreage planted for seed). This 
would be an increase of 16% aver 
e 1955 acreage and slightly larger 
an the ten-year average. Growers 
tend to plant 1,535,000 acres of 
beans in 1956, which is about 8% 
ess than last year. 

Hay acreage is expected to make 
a slight further gain over the 1955 
evel maintaining its usual one-fifth 
bf the combined total of all har- 
ested crops. During the past six 
ears, the nation’s hay acreage has 
anged close to the 74 million mark 
xcept in 1954—-a year in which 
much late hay acreage in southern 
tates made only short growth or 
was used for pasture. 


BRITISH VISITOR—Denis Nahum, 
~ manager of Pan Britannica 
' Ustries Ltd., Waltham Abbey, Es- 
4 sasland, was a recent visitor in 
4 d-South, studying the agricul- 
= ammonia industry. He is shown 
with Jack Criswell, execu- 
: ce president of the Agricultural 
= Institute, at the Institute’s 
headquarters in Memphis. 
um advised Mr. Oriswell he 
tigating ammonia application 
pment and the possibilities of 
a small ammonia plant 
a. = - While in the Mid-South, 
In the John Blue Co. at 
tea) fren, and the Mid-South 
bitsy orp. in Memphis. Pan 
3 mse Industries Ltd. is one of 
group of companies 
b @ 1797. One of this group is 
Supplies Inc., 180 
. » New York City. Photo 
Agricultural Ammonia 
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elections, even if it meant the loss 
of the farm belt. 


With that appearance of the Sec- 
retary before the assembled Wash- 
ington press corps (an appearance 
which reporters have called one of 
the most effective ones he ever 
made) Chairman Harold Cooley of 
the House agriculture committee 
called off a scheduled appearance 
of Mr. Benson before the House 
committee on the grounds that he 
was not disposed to give Mr. Ben- 
son a chance to use this commit- 
tee as a sounding board for the 
Benson ideas. 


Then the conference committee 
went into session under a full head of 
enthusiastic steam from which they 
predicted the report of an acceptable 
bill for floor action by Congress this 
week before the Easter recess. Thus 
far this conference committee— 
heavily stacked with an eight to two 
majority in favor of everything high 
price support-wise, has come through 
with some astonishing aspects of a 
compromise bill. 

First it voted to restore 90% of 
parity supports for the basic agri- 
cultural commodities of wheat, corn, 
cotton, rice, peanuts and tobacco. 
The latter commodity, however, was 
never taken out of the 90% support 
level. Then it voted to restore the old 
parity concept which would raise the 
parity price of all those commodities 
in dollars and cents to the base prior 
to the enactment of the farm act of 
1949. This would have substantially 
raised the dollars and cents loan level 
for corn and wheat, the cotton price 
support level would have been boost- 
ed only insignificantly. 


The major issue of importance 
to the farm community—that is the 
farmer himself, his suppliers, the 
plant food industry, the pesticide 
industry, the seed industry and 
many others—is that the soil bank 
has been given last priority in the 
conference committee deliberations 
—on the grounds that it is non-con- 
troversial—and will be adopted by 
the conference. 


This thinly disguised filibuster by 
administration opponents is, however, 
taking its toll of the farm supply in- 
dustries no matter how effective it 
may be for the local and state poli- 
ticians. The latter have been pressing 
for special issues which may aid them 
in local primary campaigns in their 
state elections. 

For the plant food industry, this is 
a matter of serious importance, par- 
ticularly to plant food and pesticide 
dealers who have to line up seasonal 
business prior to the planting sea- 
son. Farmers uncertain over the out- 
come of the farm legislation may be 
reluctant to buy normal plant food 
requirements until they know what 
Washington plans to do. 

This conference committee measure 
as it is now \shaping up tends to 
confirm previous ideas of Senate Re- 
publican leaders who have consist- 
ently declared that the Democratic 
opposition to the Benson program 
wanted to give the White House a to- 
tally unacceptable bill and compel a 


‘veto. The action of the conference 


committee thus far insures no less 
than a veto. 


If that happens, it is likely that 
the farm community may go ahead 
with its planting ideas without a 
soil bank and with the flexible price 
provisions of the farm act of 1949 
as amended in 1954. 


The soil bank looks at best like a 
dead duck for this year. If adopted 
in some other measure, except pos- 
sibly for corn and spring wheat, the 
southeastern cotton farmer will not 
have too much chance of complying 
with soil bank provisions even if it 


should be enacted at this late hour. 
For the winter wheat farmer to com- 
ply with the soil bank, it would mean 
that he must, as the bill now stands, 
plow up some part of his cropland. 


The Senate bill would require com- 
pliancé or cooperation in the soil 
bank of 15% of his tillable land in a 
soil bank crop—wheat, corn, cotton, 
rice and tobacco—to be eligible for 
price support. 


As things now stand, there will be 
no farm legislation sent to the White 
House before April 10. After that 
time, White House action will depend 
on the uncertainties of the nature 
of the bill. The White House will thus 
be given a choice between a dead 
horse or a dead horse. A veto is 
clearly in the making. The high price 
supporters want to take that issue 
before the nation. Secretary Benson 
in his speech before the National 
Press Club here last week asked for 
nothing less than such a test of that 
principle. 


Race 15-B Declines 


MEXICO CITY —Stem rust race 
15-B, since 1950 a leading damager 
of durum and bread wheats, is on 
the decline. This fact came from 
Donald M. Stewart, a United States 
Department of Agriculture plant 
pathologist stationed at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, in a talk before 


‘the third International Wheat Rust 


Conference here. Mr. Stewart ex- 
plained that in northern U. S., stem 
rust race 15-B was 47% of all wheat 
rust races picked up last year—in 
1953, it was 63%. Race 15-B lost 
ground in Mexico, too. In 1953, it 
was 35% of all races found—in 1955, 
18%. 


Atlas Powder Co. 
Appoints Two to 
Chemicals Division 


WILMINGTON—Atlas Powder Co. 
has announced two new appoint- 
ments in the expansion of the Prod- 
uct Development Department of its 
Chemicals Division. 

John W. Slaton, formerly sales 
representative in Atlas’ Cleveland of- 
fice, has been named development 
representative in the department. He 
will be responsible for the evaluation 
of potential new fields of application 
for Atlas products and for the sales 
development of new products origi- 
nating from the company’s research. 

Frank S. Black, formerly with the 
Niagara Chemical Division of the 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corp., 
has joined Atlas’ Product Develop- 
ment laboratory group. He will head 
the group’s agricultural chemical 
project. 

Mr. Slaton joined Atlas as a chem- 
ist in 1950, following his graduation 
from the University of Louisville, 
where he received a bachelor’s de-— 
gree in chemical engineering. Prior 
to his Cleveland assignment, he 
worked in the Cincinnati and Chi- 
cago sales regions and as a research 
chemist at Atlas’ central research 
laboratory near here. 

Mr. Black received a_ bachelor’s 
degree in chemistry from Michigan 
State in 1947, following which he 
joined the Niagara Division as a re- 
search formulation chemist. A vet- 
eran of World War II. 


HEADS DEPARTMENT 
COLLEGE PARK, MD.—Dr. Rob- 
ert E, Wagner, research agronomist 
for the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, has been named professor and 
head of the University of Maryland 
agronomy department. 
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The regional circulation of this issue is concentrated in the Midwestern states. 


TAKING ORDERS NOT ENOUGH ... 


Follow-Up Service Essential Part of Sales 


How to get and keep good customers among 
farmers during the present economic slide is a 
consideration of great interest to both manufac- 
turers and dealers in the pesticide and fertilizer 
trades. Even though the current “squeeze” on the 
farm may not be actually as critical as it is some- 
times pictured, it is nevertheless a serious ob- 
stacle in making sales to farmers, if for no other 
reason than the existence of the thought in the 
customer’s mind: 


One of the most thorough and searching 
articles covering the responsibilities of manufac- 
turers and dealers for service to the farmer, has 
been prepared by G. A. Wakefield, director of 
sales, Plant Food Division, Olin Mathieson Chemi- 
cal Corp. The entire text of his paper is presented 
elsewhere in this issue of Croplife. 


Some of the points made by Mr. Wakefield in 
his presentation are well worth highlighting and 
underlining for the benefit of the entire trade. 


He makes the matter of service a key 
point of his theme. “In the competition be- 
tween brands, price or quality of the prod- 
uct may be the key,” he said. “But in the 
competition for repeat business, it will be 
service to the farmer—by manufacturer and 
dealer—that will create customers.” 


Although the responsibility of service is shared 
by everyone in the industry, it falls, first of all, 
on the manufacturer, he says. There are a num- 
ber of checks on the manufacturer’s activities. 
One, of course, is the legal aspect, but on the 
other hand, equally as formidable, is the restraint 
imposed by competition. Any manufacturer who 
puts out an inferior product will be exposed 
quickly, it is pointed out. 

Assuming that a product is of good quality, 
its manufacturer must make sales in the face of 
competition of other good products, and then fol- 
low up with service. 


Mr. Wakefield points out that the sales and 
service of chemicals for agricultural use are quite 
different than those of other manufactured goods 
such as television sets. The latter may create 
desire for purchasing a new TV, but the agricul- 
tural chemical industry must satisfy needs. “We 
cannot conscientiously sell a farmer 400 lb. fer- 
tilizer if his soil test and other evidence show a 
need for only 200 lb.,” it was emphasized. 


“The manufacturer is obligated to know 
everything he can about his product... he 
should know what each product will do and 
what it won’t do, and see to it that his job- 
bers and dealers have this same knowledge 
of his product ... it is no longer sufficient 
to tell the farmer to read the directions on 
the label. Now, a farmer expects technical 
information on application, storage and 
handling data, and this must originate, for 
the most part with the manufacturer.” 


Just as the manufacturer carries weighty re- 
sponsibilities, so do the dealers in pesticides and 
fertilizer materials. Since the dealer is so close 
to the end user of the products he sells, he has 
an unusually favorable viewpoint from which he 
may observe results under a wide variety of con- 
ditions. He is in a fine position to serve as a con- 
sultant, bringing together the varied observations 
he has made and relating them to the problems 
of other farmers in his community. 


By this token, one of the primary obligations 
of the dealer is to learn everything possible about 
the chemical products he handles, particularly 
regarding their use and to pass it on, simply and 
frankly, to the farmer who calls on him for assis- 
tance. The dealer should not merely rely on label- 


ing and literature to find the answers. This, of 
course, is not to minimize the importance of read- 
ing this material, but in the case of the dealer, he 
must go beyond this. 


Among the points outlined by Mr. 
Wakefield in suggesting to dealers how they 
might be of more service in their com- 
munity and thus improve their business 
position, he emphasized that the dealer 
should help the farmer to help himself by 
providing advice and selling products that 

are needed. 


The dealer should be the primary source of 
information on farm chemicals. Ultimately, he 
may have to establish a service department just 
as implement dealers did many years ago. 


A reference library for farmers’ use can make 
the dealer’s store a headquarters for valuable in- 
formation in the area . . . a veritable schoolroom 
for adult education. 


Another important point difficult to over- 
stress, is that of the value of a good working rela- 
tionship between the dealer and bankers, to make 
the latter realize how valuable fertilizer and pesti- 
cides are in protecting and guaranteeing farm 
loans. 

Manufacturers frequently issue attractive movie 
films, often in sound and color, and the dealer can 
add to his “service” by showing these in his place 
of business and also making available to his cus- 
tomers the educational materials issued by both 
manufacturers and the government services. 


Another field of service in which the 
dealer may participate, is that of running 
demonstrations to show farmer-customers 
what’s new and encouraging the more pro- 
gressive ones to try out some of the hitherto 
untried materials and methods. 


Everyone dealing with farmers know that there 
are among them a few “experimenters” who will 
try anything that looks even slightly reasonable. 
They are more interested in what’s on the schedule 
for next season than they -are in learning about 
tests going on at the experiment station at the 
present time. These are the farmers who can be 
sold through dealers’ demonstrations. 


Of course, at the other end of the stick, are 
the “non-adapters”; farmers set in their ways, 
who'll have nothing to do with “new-fangled”’ 
ideas. But even these can be won over more 
quickly through convincing results. 


One of the most important things to be 
remembered by the dealer is that the job is 
only half done when goods are sold. The 
other half of the business is the follow-up. 
As Mr. Wakefield put it, “Get out and check 
on results. Time and time again we learn 
that the better dealers have little time to 
sit in a swivel chair. They spend as much 
time as they can making farm calls. They 
maintain close contact with established cus- 
tomers to know their requirements.” 


The American farmer has always been known 
as the “captain of his soul,” but the dealer’s part 
in teaching him the use of newer chemical methods 
of agriculture is also helping to make the farmer 
“master of his fate,” as well. 

No doubt about it, as the volume of chemical 
products for agriculture grows, the importance 
of the manufacturer and his distribution system 
likewise increase in proportion. The educational 
efforts of all concerned will have its beneficial 
effects in creating a more solid hasis for future 
business. 
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gress of Entomology, McGill Uni- 
versity and University of Montreal, 
Montreal, Canada, J. A. Downes, 
Science Service Bldg., Carling Ave., 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, Con- 
gress Secretary. 

Aug. 22-24—Beltwide Cotton Mecha- 
nization Conference, Atlanta Bilt- 
more, Atlanta, Ga., sponsored by 
National Cotton Council. 

Oct, 16-17—National Nitrogen Solu- 
tions Assn., Annual Meeting and 
Trade Show, City Auditorium, 
Sioux City, Iowa; John White, Au- 
burn, Neb., secretary. 

Nov. 11-13 — California Fertilizer 
Assn., 38rd annual convention, Del 
Coronado Hotel, Coronado, Cal.; 
Sidney H. Bierly, executive secre- 
tary, 475 Huntington Drive, San 
Marino 9, Cal. 

Nov. 19-20 — Easiern Branch, Ento- 
mological Society of America, Ho- 
tel Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
NJ., B. F, Driggers, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, N.J., sec- 
retary. 
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UGH EXPANSION—The Frank G. Hough Co. of Libertyville, IIL, has an- 
onstruction of a 55,000 square foot addition to its plant to meet 


ncreased demands for Payloader tractor-shovels. The new buildings, which 
ee vected to be completed this year, will give the plant a total of 368,000 
ee feet. The new facilities will provide an area $2 times greater in size 


vic: go 16 years ago, 


a the original property was when the company moved to Libertyville from 
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tising Department. 


Kill soil Insects with | 


ere is the new Shell Chemical Corp. billboard, now 
Strategic locations in the Corn Belt. An unusual use of red, 
and gray colors against a white background has made the bill- 
visible for an extra quarter of a mile, according to the Shell 


SHELL CHEMICAL PRODUCT“ 


L. W. Cameron 
Named President 
Of Miller Chemical 


BALTIMORE, MD.—Miller Chemi- 
cal & Fertilizer Corporation, Balti- 
more, manufacturer of agricultural 
chemicals, at a recent directors’ meet- 
ing elected L. W. Cameron president 
of the company. Mr. Cameron, who 
has been with the firm since 1940, has 
served in the capacity of treasurer for 
several years. Roger W. Cohill, for- 
mer sales manager of the Insecticide 
Division, has been named vice presi- 
dent and general sales manager; and 
W. D. Ashmore has been named treas- 
urer. 


Other changes included the ap- 
pointment of C. E. Carr as assistant 
treasurer; Howard F. Long as as- 
sistant secretary; and W. D. Wilner 
and Frank R. McFarland as assist- 


ant sales managers. 


W. Newton Long, former president, 
and Thos. L. Smith, former vice presi- 
dent and general sales manager, have 
reached retirement age with the com- 
pany but will remain active on a part- 
time basis as chairman of the board 
of directors and as sales manager of 
the Fertilizer Division, respectively, 
the company states. 
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Classified Ad 


Classified advertisements accepted until 
Tuesday each week for the issue of the 
following Monday. 

Rates: 15¢ per word; minimum charge 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a word; 
$1.50 minimum, Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office, If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 
Classified advertising rate not available 
for commercial advertising. Advertise- 
ments of new machinery, products and 
services accepted for insertion at mini- 
mum rate of $9 per column inch. 

All Want Ads cash with order. 


SITUATIONS WANTED | 
v 
AGRONOMIST, AVAILABLE FOR RE- 


sponsible research and development or 
technical services position in industry. 
Excellent background in plant nutrition, 
soils and fertilizer research and applica- 
tion, Experienced in liaison with experi- 
ment stations and industry. Can apply 
research evaluation to bridging gap be- 
tween research and sales. Creative; abil- 
ity to organize, direct, assume responsi- 
bility. Farm background. Address Ad No. 
a Croplife, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, 

nn. 


COTTON CONFERENCE 
WASHINGTON — The U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has an- 
nounced that the 11th International 
Cotton Standards Conference will be 
held in Washington, D. C. May 21. 
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Profitable for ‘you and profitable for your customers, you 
sell high-nitrogen fertilizers for every season and every system 
of application when you handle the famous ARCADIAN line. 


, This modern line includes liquid and dry nitrogen in nitrate, 
ammonia and urea forms...quick-acting and long-lasting nitro- 
gen...straight nitrogen and nitrogen balanced with other plant 
foods. | 


Every plowed or pastured acre is your market for 
ARCADIAN products. You sell nitrogen for row crops or sod, ASHI 

dry land or irrigated land, flat fields or rough hills and range. MiMorst¢ 
You can supply nitrogen for use in ground spreaders, airplanes, Sap million 


f 
sprayers, injectors, or in irrigation water. You can also sell cus- wat 


tom application. Mindia re 
) to bu 


The concentrated, fast-spreading, labor-saving products which ae 
carry the well-known ARCADIAN trade-mark enable you to 
supply the nitrogen needs of every field on every farm. You HiiBement ; 
never turn away a prospect—you make him a satisfied customer! Hi _ 
1956, 
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\ NITRANA \ 
Nitroger Solution | 


POWERFUL ADVERTISING 
FOR PROFITABLE SALES 


NITROGEN DIVISION chemicol & Dye 
New York 6, N. Y. * Ironton, Ohio * Omaha 7, Neb. * Columbia |, oe 
Kalamazoo, Mich * Columbia, Mo. * Atlanta 3, Ga. * Indianapolis 2° od 

Hopewell, Va. * St. Paul 4, Minn, * San Francisco 4, Cal. * Los Angeles 5, © 


The most powerful advertising campaign in the history of 
fertilizer is helping you to build your sales of ARCADIAN 
high-nitrogen fertilizers. Farm magazines, radio stations and 
local newspapers are selling the ARCADIAN line to millions 
of farmers. Write now for full details! 
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